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Our not-so-secret weapon 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


H' RE is a “vault’’ in the B. F. 
Goodrich “rubber bank’”’ at Akron 
where crude rubber is stored to help 
build up an emergency rubber reserve. 

It’s no great secret that Uncle Sam 
wants to have plenty of rubber on hand 
to meet all possible needs. 

In this crude rubber all tires have 
their beginnings. But what is done to 
that crude, what is added to it, makes 
a mighty big difference. 

For example, every Silvertown 
Truck Tire is made with Duramin, a 
B. F. Goodrich discovery which fights 
age and wear in tires. Duramin keeps 
the rubber young and alive — in the 
tread, in the tire body, and in the side- 


walls. It means extra miles for every 


user of these new truck tires. 


Here is a “‘secret weapon” against 
tire wear and high tire costs. It's yours to 
use in your own business. 


Duramin is not the only reason for 
the greater mileage of the Speedliner 
Silvertown. There is ac- 
tually far more rubber in 
the tread —right where 
you need it most. And this 
thicker, heavier, deeper- 
cut tread is placed over a 
reinforced foundation 
which gives greater resist- 
ance to road and load 
shocks. This new construc- 


tion actually results in 25% 
mileage than even our own gre 
Silvertown of last year. 

Why not get these savings for y 
business? See the B. F. Goodric! 
first—for B. F. Goodrich ts first in rub! 


DEFEND AMERICA 


fy one brief paragraph, Secretary of the Treas- 


uty Morgenthau tells you what it means to 


purchase United States Defense Bonds and Stamps: 


“Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps give all 
of us a way to take a direct part in building the 
defense of our country—an American way to find 
the billions needed for national defense. The 


a ASSES. United States is today, as it has always been, the 


best investment in the world. This is an oppor- 


The Minute Man 


This famous statue of the Minute Man at Concord, by 
Daniel Chester French, has been chosen as the symbol of 
United States Defense Bonds by the Treasury Department. 


tunity for each citizen to buy a share in America.” 


Bankers Trust Company endorses this state- 
ment of the Secretary, and recommends the pur- 
chase of United States Defense Bonds, as an act 


of personal patriotism and of prudent investment. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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“_.. that owing to a disastrous power- 
plant explosion, our production has 
been seriously interrupted and we are 
therefore unable to meet delivery dates 
on your orders.” 


Obviousty this sort of letter might 
well come from any concern faced 
with a catastrophe like the above! 

For such things do happen. And 
they are particularly costly in these 
days of heavy industrial demands. The 
owner’s losses often go far beyond 
his insurance coverages for property 
damage — and even for “use and oc- 
cupancy.” ... Because insurance alone 
cannot repair damage to customer re- 
lations or iron out all the effects of 
halted production. 

The best safeguard is the insurance 
which, through proficient inspection 
and engineering counsel, does most to 
prevent power-equipment failure. 


Hartford Steam Boiler — predomi- 
nantly engineering in character — 
expends a large share of your premium 
dollar in power-plant safety measures 
.-. in a scientific effort to unearth the 
defects which would cause you trouble. 


An experience of 75 years— an 
organization engaged exclusively in 
this one iine —a full-time technical 
staff, directing a nation-covering field- 
service force which can get around to 
your plant often or come to your aid 
quickly. . . . These are some of the 
advantages which give a Hartford 
Steam Boiler policy a priceless extra 
value in power-plant protection. Let 
your agent or broker tell you what a 
Hartford Steam Boiler policy can mean 
to your company. 

Hartford Steam Boller writes 
more power-piant insurance 
than any FIVE other companies 
combined. Shop-inspects 90% 


of nation’s industrial- power 
boilers during construction. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY @ Hartford, Connecticut 


POWER-PLANT INSURANCE BY POWER ENGINEERS — COVERS: BOILERS - 
PRESSURE VESSELS + 


AND DIESEL ENGINES ¢ TURBINES _« 
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TOLL AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 


(BELL SYSTEM) 
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JANUARY FEBRUARY 


MARCH 
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LONG DISTANCE 


helps unite the nation 
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mec ON... 


: THE COVER 


F you Do business in New York 
| State, either directly or indirectly 
... then you know how helpful a 
“local” banker in each upstate com- 


munity could be. 


Customers of Marine Midland in 
New York City have exactly this 
service at their disposal. 


This service is possible because 
officers of Marine Midland Banks in 
39 leading communities throughout 
the state are in intimate daily con- 
tact with their local business and 
manufacturing activities. 


Viarine Midland Banks 


serve these communities 


New York City 
Nyack 

Buffalo 
Batavia 

East Aurora 
Holley 
Lackawanna 
Snyder 
Williamsville 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 
Tonawanda 


Lockport 
Middleport 
Albion 
Medina 


Watertown 
Alexandria Bay 


Rochester 
Avon 

East Rochester 
Palmyra 
Sodus 

Webster 


Jamestown 
Brocton 
Westfield 


Binghamton 
Cortland 
Endicott 
Johnson City 


Elmira 

Elmira Heights 
Horseheads 
Watkins Glen 


) 


MARINE 


MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
120 Broadway : 
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Coiled on the sands at Port St. Joe, Fla., is the business end 

Southeastern Pipe Line. When the Pure Oil Co.’s tanker W 

ties up alongside, the hungry hose will be able to suck her d: 
bbl. of gasoline—in 24 hours. When the line is officially oj 
week, the gas can be pumped either into the storage tanks or di 
the line. Southeastern is only one of several lines to be built 
How the pipeline pattern has changed 


ctly in 
his yea 
and why—page 18. 


DEFIANCE OR COMPLIANCE? COERCION OR COOPERATION? 


Should the Administration give the green light to anti-strike legislatiny 
Should it take over the struck mines? Should the Mediation Board 

abandoned? The answer to any one of those questions which confronte; 
the President this week was necessarily part of the answer to an e 
larger question: Should compulsion be substituted for voluntarism as ; 
labor policy in the emergency? And how much compulsion? The ultimate 
answers hinged in large part on what happened in Detroit this wee 
where the C.I.O., after its first vote of solidarity behind John L.. Lewis, 
was still confronted with the choice of defiance or cooperation— pag, 


DEFENSE—FIRST AND SECOND 


Members of the advertising business went to their convention at Hot 
Springs, Va., last week, with one purpose: To map a campaign agains! 
“persecution” they are now suffering. Their spirit changed, however 
when they listened to such hard-hitting defense officials as Leon Hende: 
son and William L. Batt. As a result, for the duration, it’s national 
defense first, advertising defense second—page 44. 


FEDERAL RENT CEILING? 


Congressmen, adopting a you-can’t-do-that-to-us attitude, are getting read 
to hang a legislative sandbag on ballooning rents in the District 

Columbia. In the nation at large, the rent problem shows myriad local 
variations (page 25), but pressure for federal controls increases (page 24 
as local boards, backed by OPA, find the spiral defying their best efforts 


SEARCH FOR SUBSTITUTES 


The plumbing industry has got the jitters—waiting for OPM’s other shoe 
to drop. The defense agency dropped the first when it issued its order 
conserving copper; its second will be a curtailment order, limiting the use 
of the now-precious metal in such fixtures as faucets, traps, and shower 
curtain rods. Meanwhile, everybody's looking for substitutes. For instanc: 
wooden faucet handles, plastic sink strainers, glass-lined hot wate! 
heaters—page 38. 
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Figures of the Week......... 
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Anti-Strike Law Not Sure 


Anti-strike legislation is on the way— 
but it may never arrive. Rampant anti- 
labor Congressmen are making a lot of 
noise but have been satisfied, at least 
temporarily, by Speaker Rayburn’s as- 
surance that the House will be given 
a chance to consider labor legislation 
“at the earliest possible moment.” 

The rank-and-file of Congressmen say 
there ought to be a law but are glad 
enough to let the President take the 
rap for it. ‘They will go along. Ulti- 
mate passage of legislation is likely—at 
least by the House—but present appear- 
ances of rapid progress are deceptive. 
It’s still doubtful that the President will 
follow through if he beats down Lewis 
on the coal issue (page 15). Hard-and- 
fast law is not to his liking. He has no 
quarrel with the mass of labor and 
doesn’t want to antagonize them. 

Another phase of the situation that 
may keep anti-strike legislation in a 
perpetual state of suspense is its utility 
in the hands of various factions on the 
Senate side as a tool to advance or delay 
other legislation—price control, for in- 
stance. 


Making Decisions Binding 


Starting the ball rolling this week, 
Rep. Mary Norton, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, introduced 
and called hearings on a bill to set up 
an independent mediation board which 
would be empowered to issue injunc- 
tions against either party in a labor 
dispute. This power would give its rec- 
ommendations the full force of law. 

This bill may or may not be the one 
which will find its way onto the House 
floor, backed by the Administration, but 
it gives angry Congressmen, tired of 
inaction, something specific to argue 
about and it may prove handy to the 
Administration as a substitute for some 
of the tougher, more radical proposals 
advanced by fire-eating Congressmen. 
¢ Control by Public Members—Mrs. 
Norton’s bill has one novel twist. It 
provides for withdrawal of both labor 
and industry representatives, if agree- 
ment cannot be reached in any given 
dispute, and for settlement of the issue 
on the vote of the public members 
aione, 


F.D.R. and Rail Pay 


Betting is that railway train and 
enginemen will get better than a 74% 
wage boost out of their appeal to the 
White House, if for no other reason 
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than that the President wants to show 
that he hasn't gone antilabor. There are 
other good reasons, too. By granting 
the 14 nonoperating unions a 134% 
boost, the emergency board left the 
door wide open to the “Big Five” to 
kick against discrimination. Thus the 
board ignored the President’s tacit in- 
structions to arrange a settlement with 
the unions. 

Roosevelt doesn’t want to break 
down the railway mediation machinery 
but the present board, by practically 
throwing the case back in his lap, leaves 
him no alternative. 


No to Small Business 


Donald Nelson is making good his 
prediction of three months ago that he 
would soon be the most unpopular man 
in the U.S. Everybody else has given 
lip salve to small business men. Nelson 
is telling them that if they believe in 
free enterprise they've got to prove it, 
quit yelling to Washington for help. 
SPAB’s executive director has squashed 
a plan by Floyd Odlum, endorsed by 
Senator ‘l'ruman’s defense investigating 
committee, to allot enough materials to 
keep small firms going which employ 
less than 20 workers. 

Nelson vetoed the scheme because 

(1) there are not enough scarce materi- 
als for such indiscriminate distribution, 
even though it wouldn't take much; 
(2) it would keep production going that 
ought to stop; and (3) such firms are 
not keyed to getting the most employ- 
ment or useful production out of the 
materials consumed. 
e Temporary Aid—Nelson is willing to 
give temporary help based on need, 
rather than size—but the mechanics 
haven't been worked out yet. 


Odlum’s Approach 


As director of OPM’s Division of De- 
fense Contract Distribution, Odlum has 
been seeking a mass approach to the 
small business problem. However, lining 
up defense work for little firms—the pur- 
pose for which DCD was set up—in- 
volves a multitude of individual trans- 
actions. 

e Thumbs Down—Observers in Wash- 
ington are wondering when Odlum will 
quit. 


Power Use Frozen 


Prodigal consumption of electricity 
forced mandatory limitation on con- 
sumption by large industrial and com- 
mercial consumers in all or parts of 


six southeastern states, effective Nov. 17 
by OPM edict (BW —Nov.15'41,p30). 
For at least two weeks, to Dec. 1, energy 
use is frozen at the average weekly 
levels of the Sept. 15-Oct. 14 meter- 
reading period. 

“Runaway” use of energy was con- 
fined to a few consumers seeking to 
lay in stockpiles of finished products 
against the day when OPM'’s originally 
planned 30% curtailment nnght be put 
into effect. Those few, however, were 
threatening the Southeast’s dwindling 
hydro reserves, according to OPM 
Power Coordinator Krug. 


FPC vs. Defense Agencies 


Chairman Leland Olds of the Federal 
Power Commission is trying to swim 
upstream against the war currents in 
urging again this week that FPC’s am 
bitious five-year program for utility 
expansion be carried on parallel with 
the Navy’s two-ocean construction pro- 
gram. ‘There isn’t enough turbine ca 
pacity to do both at once, and SPAB 
and OPM are permitting utility tur 
bines to be sidetracked for naval right- 
of-way. 

Olds’s position was outlined before a 

local electrical engineers’ meeting, but 
FPC’s publicity machine broadcast the 
full text, reason being that while Olds 
didn’t name any names he meant the 
talk to be a declaration of opposition 
to the defense agencies. 
e It Hurts—Old-line federal agencies are 
finding that the defense shoe which has 
been pinching business also hurts on the 
other foot. 


Tax Amortization Deadline 


Manufacturers who missed the boat 
on filing applications for rapid tax- 
amortization privileges on new defense 
plant under the old law should get their 
applications into the hands of the War 
or Navy Departments by Noy. 29. This 
is the end of the grace period permitted 
by recently enacted amendments. On 
facilities built or acquired after Dec. 
1, 1941, the amended law allows a filing 
period of six months, but applications 
must be made now to qualify cases in 
which six months have already passed. 


Ceilings on Finished Goods 


OPA is ae into price control of 


finished goods, first at the manufac- 
turers’ level but shortly at the wholesale 
level. An attempt to control prices at 
the retail level is coming, too, especially 
in lines in which acute shortages are 
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nudging prices up, but it is still several 
weeks away. 

Prices of industrial raw materials were 
OPA’s first concern. Some 40 com- 
modities are now under some sort of 
restraint—principally metals, chemicals, 
textiles and lumber. Further extension 
into chemicals and textiles is coming, 
but OPA now is preparing to follow 
through into the finished products of 
these and other materials as well. 


Upholstery Fabrics 


Fixing the manufacturers’ prices of 
upholstery fabrics from Nov. 10 at 
105% of quoted prices Sept. 10 was 
a starter. This order also will help to 
freeze manufacturers’ wood furniture 
prices at present levels. An order on 
wood furniture will be along in a week 
or two, following an inquiry into costs, 
conducted by OPA with the aid of the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission. 

A schedule of maximum prices on 

finished bedsheets is in the ofhng. OPA 
also is scrutinizing the run-up in nylon 
hosiery prices to determine whether a 
ceiling is necessary. 
@ Mark-up Ceiling—Enlisted by OPA 
as consultant on distribution and pricing 
of finished goods is Edgar J. Kaufmann, 
president of the big Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store. Expectation is that OPA 
will try to hold retail prices in check 
by fixing maximum mark-ups. 


Voluntary Defense Refund 


Washington is still too stunned by 
a voluntary defense contract refund to 
the government to make the most of it 
publicitywise. A big East Coast equip- 
ment builder was awarded a contract last 
year for a line the company had never 
before manufactured. When the order 
was completed a few weeks ago, the 
management found it had been able to 
shave its original cost estimates. 

After some deliberation a check for 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars was 
sent to Washington as a refund on the 
contract price. 


Two Housing Agencies? 


The defense housing job probably 
will be carried on by two agencies, in- 
stead of half a dozen, in the reorganiza- 
tion that Judge Sam Rosenman is busy 
with. USHA has the best claim on hous- 
ing likely to be useful after the war. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that Nathan 
Straus will stay as administrator. Tem- 
porary housing—demountable buildings, 
trailers, dormitories—may be handled by 
the Division of Defense Housing, re- 
cently set up under Clark Foreman in 
the Federal Works Agency. 

Priority aid to privately built defense 
housing is expected to continue but ap- 
parently less reliance will be placed on 
private builders. Government programs 


probably will tend to be based directly 
on estimated need rather than on the 
difference between need and the esti- 
mated volume of private building. 
Sparked by Hillman, a $50,000,000 
housing program for Detroit (BW —Apr. 
12’41,p38) is being studied. 


Rubber Workers Complain 


Pressure from labor is responsible for 
OPM’s current look into distribution of 
rubber supplies by processors operating 

lants in more than one state. OPM’s 
Labor Advisory Committee on rubber, 
backed by complaints from United Rub- 
ber Workers Union leaders, has been 
demanding that rubber be allocated on 
a plant-by-plant rather than company- 
by-company basis. 

The unionists claim that companies 
have been funneling undue amounts of 
raw rubber to processing plants where 
low wage scales apply (principally in 
the South) with resultant severe labor 
displacement in plants where the wage 
bill is higher. The current rubber allo- 
cation program expires at the end of 
December. Stricter allocation will fol- 
low if the present survey supports the 
union’s contention. 


Third Job for Crowley 


Leo T. Crowley, who now has two 
jobs as chairman of Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric system and of Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp., is being urged to take on 
a third—Alien Property Custodian. 

President Roosevelt wants to get this 
vital war agency set up administratively 
before seizure and operation of alien 
property actually become necessary. He 
has picked Crowley as first choice candi- 
date for the job, and pressure on the 
FDIC boss to accept is becoming in- 


sistent. 


Relaxing Truck Limits 


With a red, white, and blue bowknot 
on freight, Congress probably will per- 
mit the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to take action superseding state 
restrictions on truck size and weight 
limits. This doesn’t mean, however, that 
the law in any state will be thrown over- 
board in its entirety. It means that, in 
response to specific complaints, the 
ICC may, after hearings, lift state limi- 
tations, under certain conditions, on a 
highway or highways. 


Tax Reciprocity 


Britain would gain—and Canada 
would lose—if the rumored reciprocal 
tax agreement between British countries 
and the United States goes through. 
Plan is to exempt British-owned fac- 
tories in the United States from taxes 
and confer the same benefit on Ameri- 
can-owned plants in Canada and Britain. 


London owns nearly $750,00( 100 of 
lants in this country, even ater the 
sale of the $100,000,000 Ameri. Vix 
cose Co. American-owned fact 
Britain are valued at slightly le., thay 
$500,000,000. But in Cana, th. 
United States owns nearly $2, 
000 of factories, paper mills, an: 
while Canadians own less thar 
million dollars worth of direct 
ments in the United States. 
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Turkey on the Plate 


With the German occupai 
Kerch, in the Crimea, look for Berlin 
to begin putting the heat on ‘| urkey 
A frontal attack on Russian and Britis) 
forces now strongly entrenched in the 
Caucasus is too risky for the Nazis ¢ 
attempt when they could be dangerous); 
flanked through Turkey. 

Berlin may simultaneously put pres 
sure on Madrid, further to split Brit 
ain’s meager defense forces. The long. 
expected Mediterranean and Middle 
East showdown is not far away (page 


64). 
P. S. 


Best customers for new automobiles 
are OPM’s own employees. . . . New 
miles of pipe fencing around govern 
ment grass plots also is being joked 
about. . . . Vice-President Wallace's 
Economic Defense Board would like to 
turn over some tin to Brazil. ‘Told to 
raise bumper crops to help whip Hitler, 
the Brazilians are sore because the can 
supply is short. Food markets are glut 
ted and vegetables are rotting in the 
fields... . Builders of defense housing 
on the Eastern Seaboard now can use 
their priority rating to get oil burners 
Such assistance was denied during the 
oil “shortage.”. . . For the highly im- 
portant post of ambassador to Mexico, 
F.D.R. has under consideration Post- 
master General Frank Walker and Su 
preme Court Justice Frank Murphy 
Both men stand high at the White 
House and both are devout Catholics 
». . Food and Drug Administration's 
hopes for a legal bout with American 
Stores Co. to test the enforceability of 
Agricultural Marketing Service grades 
for canned goods went glimmering 
when American admitted that canned 
corn labeled Grade A did not measure 
up. The goods will be relabeled under 
FDA supervision, leaving a West Coast 
firm (BW —Nov.8’41,p46) as the onl 
potential legal contender on the grade 
label horizon. If Rep. Izac of 
California has his way, you will soon be 
able to buy cantaloupe, papaya, and 
pineapple wines and brandies. . . . ‘The 
Soviet Union has asked for delivery 
on the bulk of U. S. aid between January 
and July, 1942, insists its Siberian indus 
tries will be able to cover practically all 
defense equipment needs by August 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Seca Ween” 
THE INDEX** (see chartbelow). . . ...... +159.9 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations 

i hee as ine da oh A wands nese ddbowndeeedsns cea 

Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $15,507 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).................... saoreey 3,304 
OO, ED WD 5 occ cee cee cen ccascinesceccncss 4,087 
Siemmous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .... 0... cccccccccccccses 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 0... cece eeeee 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)........................4. 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........................0005 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
tien amd Steel Comnposite (Steck, tom)... cece cece eens 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Isom Age, tom)... ..... 0.0.0... cece eee cece eens 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.0.0.2... 6. eee eee ees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................0.cceeeeeees 
Se Gee Ses WOOT WOU, TA)... cece ccncccenccsccescescess 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...................00002 eee 
ana dans hie ss sh enn ee scesndnnessevestecenes 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2.2... 2... c ccc eee ewes 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...... 2.0.0.0... cece eee 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... .. . . 
so Soc han ccsscannensdbecdecsvesces 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks........................ eimai 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 

Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,263 
*Preliminary, week ended November 15th. t Revised. 
**Revised series (BW—Nov.1,’41,p.14). # Not available. 


Month 
Ago 


159.2 


97.8 
85,600 
$13,202 
3,273 
4,111 
1,858 


92 
58 
$5,763 
$10,283 
+13% 
178 


205.9 
144.7 
153.4 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.10 
3.50¢ 
16.12¢ 
$1.301 
22.50¢ 


77.0 
4.29% 
1.90% 
0.41% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,640 
29,385 
6,568 
990 
14,378 
3,763 
5,230 
2,313 


6 Months 
Ago 


153.9 


99.9 
127,255 
$14,125 

2,983 
3,784 
1,567 


86 

53 
$5,127 
$9,155 
+13% 
286 


196.5 
139.3 
142.9 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.042¢ 
$0.92 
3.37¢ 
12.7l¢ 
$1.321 
24.38¢ 


74.9 
4.32% 
1.93% 
0.44% 
1.00% 
4-4% 


23,846 
27,742 
5,604 
888 
14,089 
3,700 
5,689 
2,239 


Yeor 
Ago 


140.8 


96.6 
120,943 
$21,485 

2,890 
3,577 
1,632 


81 

49 
$4,428 
$8,395 
+6% 
203 


168.4 
122.0 
122.5 
$38.07 
$20.92 
12.038¢ 
$0.86 
2.90¢ 
9.74¢ 


21.18¢ 


87.9 
4.47% 
1.96% 
0.32% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


21,818 
24,871 
4,895 
908 
12,180 
3,605 
6,795 
2,326 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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One of America’s toughest cops... 


Hier jos is to keep a “death 
watch” over these G-F 
Mazpa “F” (Fluorescent) 


lamps . . . to make sure the 
lamps you buy will lead full, 


useful lives. 


Ir’s part of a long series of 
tests and inspections devel- 
oped through years of Mazpa 
Research in perfecting this 
new kind of light... a “third 
degree” that G-E Mazpa 
“F” lamps must undergo 
before they are worthy to 
bear the General Electric 
monogram and go to work 
for you increasing produc- 


tion or sales. 


Important! Before you in- 
vest in fluorescent lighting 
remember that lamps with 
the initials “G-E” assure you 
of real G-E Mazpa Lamp 
quality. 


Since the first Mazpa F lamp was announced some three 
years ago, efficiency has gene up as much as 40% and 
prices have come down as much as 52%. G-E Mazpa F 
lamps are recommended for use only with fluorescent 
equipment providing good power factor. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 
High Output—Low Profits 


Inefficiency creeps into production under stress and 
strain of boomtime operations, thus causing higher per-unit costs. 
Coal strike will hit consumer first, defense second. 


This week’s headlines were much 
more disturbing than the underlying 
facts about business. The strike in the 
captive coal mines, the German capture 
of Kerch on the Crimean peninsula, 
and the showdown negotiations between 
Japan and the United States created a 
sense of social and political insecurity. 
Nevertheless, the procession of new 
highs in industrial activity persisted. 
Even steel operations—at least at the 
beginning of the week—held up. At 
97% of capacity, they were only a 
shade below the all-time tonnage peak 
of a few weeks ago, when mills ran at 
99.9%. 


Strike Hits Consumers 


Unless the coal strike lasts into De- 
cember, it is doubtful whether indus- 
try as a whole will suffer a serious set- 
back. Some steel production already is 
being lost, as steel companies bank their 
furnaces; but for a while, at least, mills 
will be able to muddle through on their 
stockpiles. The pinch on defense out- 
put probably will not be keenly felt 
this week, or perhaps even next. But 
one thing is certain—with steel under 
strict priorities, the curtailment of pro- 
duction will hit the general consumer. 
Defense won’t be skimped, but some 
of the very men John L. Lewis is trying 
to help will be when they try to buy 
automobiles, refrigerators, and other 
steel-requiring civilian products. 

In other lines, however, production 
is soaring. Cotton consumption in Oc- 
tober amounted to 953,000 bales, con- 
siderably above the previous high of 
928,000 bales in July of this year, and 
23% above the level of October, 1940 
(page 63). In years past, cotton con- 
sumption has depended almost as much 
upon exports as upon domestic needs. 
But now demand has reached propor- 
tions almost sufficient to absorb the 
entire domestic crop. 


Cotton Use Up 


Not only has the rise in consumer 
— power stimulated demand 
or such cotton products as shirts, sheets, 
pillowcases, etc., but defense itself is a 
voracious consumer in such items as 
wire insulation for tanks, powder bags, 
uniforms, leggings, sandbags, collapsible 
buckets, tractor tires, etc., bandages, 
stretchers, tents, and tarpaulin for army 
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trucks as well as for coverings of instru- 
ments, big guns, and machinery. 

Even though cotton production is at 
a peak, finishing companies have had 
to curtail operations because of shert- 
ages of grey goods, particularly of print 
cloths. Going explanation in New 
York’s Worth Street is that the gov- 
ernment has tied up raw materials with 
forward purchases of army supplies. 
Paper production may also be hurt by 
scarcity. Output of mills is running 
close to the recent record high of 
109.7% of capacity. (The drop two 
wecks ago to 104% was attributable to 
the election holiday.) But shortages of 
waste paper may force curtailment. 

What has happened in cotton con- 
verting (also in steel and pig iron) and 


may happen in paper is fairly sympto- 
matic of boomtime industry. Whenever 
business as a whole runs at peak, in- 
efhciency creeps into production—sup- 
ply shortages hold up work; new work- 
ers are not as fast as older hands. ‘This 
increase in inefficiency is likely to count 
against future increases in per unit 
see And simultaneously, of course, 

igher wage rates and higher taxes will 
also be cutting stockholders’ margins. 
The inference is that from now on 
profits on increased volume of output 
will be substantially lower than in years 
past or even as recently as the first six 
months of this year. 


Stocks Not Inflation-Hedge 


The general apathy of the stock mar- 
ket bears on this point. Consistently, 
stocks have discounted, or even ignored, 
advances in business. Apparently stocks 
are not highly regarded these days as 
open-and-shut hedges against inflation. 
Theoretically, when prices rise, stocks 
also advance, because it is assumed that 
business men will be able to boost 
profits on a higher price level. But 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


BANK DEPOSITS AND EXCESS RESERVES 
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Here is a contrast: Inflation versus de- 
flation. Bank deposits are just about 
at an all-time high and a definitely in- 
flationary factor in the economic pic- 
ture. For, money in the bank repre- 
sents potential purchasing power. On 
the other hand, excess reserves of 
member banks have fallen off sharply. 
Main factor in the drop was the boost 
in reserve requirements (effective 
Nov. 1). With excess reserves down, 


banks are apt to be less inclined to 
lend; that puts some pressure on 
credit expansion. However, at $3,- 
500,000,000, banks still have plenty of 
excess reserves to meet all urgent calls 
for credit—and then some. Proof is 
that (1) business loans advanced $60,- 
000,000 last week; (2) banks have not 
been cutting investments in long-term 
government bonds. But there has 
been some selling of short-term issues. 


13 


wartime restrictions and higher costs 
seem to be disqualifying common shares 
as the traditional inflation antidote. Re- 
sult: Currently, the Standard Statistics 
average of 90 stocks is about at its low 
for the year and only 6% above the 
fall-of-France low in May, 1940. 

Short-term Treasury bills have like- 
wise been weak, but for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. New York City banks 
were somewhat pressed for reserves fol- 
lowing the Reserve Board’s boost in Re- 
serve requirements, effective Nov. 1 (see 
Outlook Chart), and they liquidated 
some of their short-term governments 
and stopped buying new bills. Now, 
the ‘I'reasury has to sell its short-terms 
to interior banks; and inland banks can 
only be interested at higher interest 
rates. From next to no yield, ‘Treasury 
bills are now being offered at 4 of 1%. 
‘This hardening has not yet spread no- 
ticeably to longer-term bonds; thus it 
is too soon to conclude that a trend 
toward higher interest rates in general 
is developing. 


Shells of Steel? 


Substitution seen as means 
of releasing copper for civilian 
use, but Army hesitates despite 
example of other nations. 


Arguments still fly back and forth in 

Washington as to whether there is 
enough steel. About a shortage of cop- 
per, there is no debate, only hope— 
hope that patently is growing stronger 
as experiments continue on substitution 
of steel for copper in shell casings. OPM 
officials are more optimistic than Army 
Ordnance ofhcers, but there may be 
news soon to scale down the present 
estimate of a 750,000-ton shortage in 
1942. 
e Substitution—About 500,000 tons of 
copper are expected to go into shell 
casings next year. Substitution of steel 
would cut consumption of copper in 
casings by 70%, thus releasing 350,000 
tons for civilian uses hard hit by OPM’s 
drastic conservation order (BW —Nov. 
15°41,p40). 

Objections to the substitution of steel 
for copper in shell casings cannot be 
lightly tossed aside. ‘The Germans seem 
to be doing all right with steel casings 
but the Army wants to be sure. It is 
carrying on its own experiments and 
also watching closely operations of the 
American Fork and Hoe Co. of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, which is manufacturing steel 
75mm. casings for the Canadians. 

@ Reuse Factor—Rustless storage has 
been an overwhelming argument for 
copper, but shells are pretty fast mov 
ing articles these days, and it is thought 
that a thin plating of copper would offer 
adequate protection. More serious is 
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FOR THE LITTLE MAN 


Three six-car_ trains—each labeled 
“Defense Special,” and painted red, 
white and blue—left Washington last 
week to start a nation-wide, 40-day 


tour to spur subcontracting, help 
small manufacturers determine what 
defense goods they can produce. The 
trains, sponsored by OPM’s Contract 
Distribution Service, will stop in 7 


cities (BW —Nov.8'41,p20). 


the practical impossibility of reuse of 
steel casings. Army practice now is to 
use brass (copper) shells five times. It 
is feared that steel would be too badly 
corroded by powder fumes to permit 
more than one use. Many more steel 
than brass shells would consequently be 
needed. There is also the greater diffi- 
culty of working steel. 

A more technical difficulty concerns 
heat conductivity and coefficient of ex- 
pansion. When the charge is detonated 
a copper shell casing heats rapidly, ex- 
pands and seals the breech; then it 
cools quickly and shrinks to permit 
easy ejection. It is questionable whether 
this action can be obtained with steel. 
@ Pursuit of an Idea—Incidentally, an 
American engineer more than three 
years ago helped the Czechs perfect a 


process for making steel shell casings 
at the Skoda Works. After the Ger- 
mans moved into Czechoslovakia, he 
went to France and was working on the 
same development with the French 
at the time of the invasion. 

Thereafter he returned to the United 
States and last fall went to the ordnance 
ofhcers in Washington with the idea of 
steel shell casings. This time he was 
turned away with the remark, which at 
that time seemed altogether logical, 
“Oh, we've got more copper than w ‘ll 
ever need.” 

The engineer placed his process be- 
fore the Russians this spring. ‘They 
snapped it up, and he left for the 
U.S.S.R. last April. So far as his friends 
know, he’s still in Russia as the United 
States experiments with steel casings. 
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Labor's National Emergency 


C1.O. support of Lewis is given with realization that, 
regardless of coal outcome, rules for all unions are due for 
change. Murray's “industrial councils” pushed at Detroit. 


For the third time in less than six 
months, steel company-owned coal 
mines were closed this week by a strike 
led by John L. Lewis to secure the union 
shop for his United Mine Workers of 
America. Estimates of how long exist- 
ing coal piles would last the steel com- 
panies varied from 10 to 30 days, but it 
was clear at once that sharp curtailment 
in steel production was imminent and 
the whole defense program threatened. 

Further, it was clear that the rich 
sams of coal running through West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois, Which yield the steel companies 
almost the only coal suitable for steel- 
making, were more than isolated battle 
stations in a war between Lewis and 
their owners. The coal towns and the 
pit heads of the captive mines were the 
scene of what looked very much like a 
showdown between organized labor and 
the government of the United States. 
¢ Lewis Holds High Hand—As reports 
of the effectiveness of the stoppage 
reached Washington, the record showed 
that even though the government had 
an Army, an Administration, and a Con- 
gress all prepared and sy to crush 
the strike, John Lewis had the miners; 
and bayonets and laws could not mine 
coal. And so, before the draw at least, 
the shaggy labor chief held the high 
hand. He was playing to force the Ad- 
ministration to reverse its “no union 
shop” stand and force the steel com- 
panies to come to terms with him. 
¢No Immediate Crackdown—The 
strength of Lewis’s initial position was 
attested by the fact that last week, be- 
fore the strike was called, Capitol Hill, 
the White House and all Washington 
seemed in agreement that immediate 
and drastic action would have to be 
taken to keep the mines open. On Sat- 
urday, President Roosevelt conferred 
with the Secretary of War and with 
Army officers on a plan to move soldiers 
into the coal towns. On the same day, 
Rep. Howard Smith announced that 
when the House reconvened on Mon- 
day, he would move for immediate con- 
sideration of the Vinson “cooling off” 
labor bill and that he would offer amend- 
ments to it providing that open shops 
would remain open and closed shops 
closed for the duration of the emer- 
gency. Other measures which Smith 
sid he would write into the Vinson bill 
would prohibit mass picketing, outlaw 
jurisdictional and sympathetic strikes, 
and provide for government-conducted 
strike polls in unions. 

Yet on Monday when the strike went 
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into effect, the soldiers stayed in their 
barracks and Rep. Smith did not make 
his motion. Washington’s passivity was 
eloquent testimony that Lewis was not 
to be taken—in the beginning, at any 
rate—by a direct attack. It meant that 
the Administration was convinced that 
the miners’ first loyalty was to their 
union, that sharp action would boom- 
erang. 
e@ Waiting for a Bill—With both mili- 
tary force and brash legislative remedies 
held in check, labor expected first a 
personal appeal by President Roosevelt 
to the 55,000 miners, urging them to 
return to their jobs in the interest of 
national defense. Such a move seemed 
fated to be the only attempt to stop 
the strike by persuasion. If it did not 
work, and it seemed a long chance, 
Congress was in the mood to try any- 
thing boomerang or no boomerang, and 
that’s why it was imperative for the 
Administration to rush the formulation 
of its own policy if it wished to keep 
control of the legislative situation. 
With Congress threatening to take 
the situation into its own hands, the 


best guess at midweek was that the 
President would seek to cut through the 
impasse by commandeering the mines 
and asking the miners to come back to 
work—not for the steel companies but 
for Uncle Sam. Such a proposal, put on 
patriotic grounds, might have a good 
chance of succeeding, particularly if it 
were accompartied by an agreement guar 
antecing, in effect, maintenance of 
union membership in the captive mines 
at its present 95% strength and provid 
ing that the closed-shop issue would be 
settled, ostensibly to the satisfaction of 
the miners, before the properties—and 
profits—were returned to the companies. 
While observers were conjecturing 
about such Administration tactics in 
dealing with the coal strike on a short- 
term basis, some of its plans for dealing 
with labor policy generally on a long 
term basis became apparent when the 
House Labor Committee began consid 
eration of a bill to give recommenda 
tions of the Mediation Board the full 
force of law (page 7). 
@ All Out for Lewis—Meanwhile, the 
room which had been reserved on Mon 
day for Lewis at a Detroit hotel was 
occupied by one of his representatives 
Scheduled to appear in the Motor City 
for the opening of the C.1.O.’s fourth 
constitutional convention, Lewis stayed 
in Washington. His absence meant that 
he was counting on the Detroit meeting 
to provide him with solid anchor men 
in his tug-of-war without it being neces 


First official act of the C.I.0. conven- 
tion in Detroit this week was to back 
Philip Murray—president of the 
C.1.O and first vice-president of the 
United Mine Workers—in his sup- 


port of John L. Lewis in the coal 
strike, and to denounce as “the vilest 
kind of treachery” the action of the 
A.F.L. representatives on the NDMB 
in voting against the union shop. 
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Press photographers provided the only 
bright interlude in the job that faced 
Frank Purnell of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, Eugene Grace of Bethlehem 
Steel, and Benjamin Fairless of United 
States Steel as final negotiators for the 


steel companies in the captive coal 
mines case. Their last act was to deny 


differences between them charged in 
John L. Lewis’ statement that Mr. 
Grace alone was determined to hold 
out against the closed shop. 


sary for him to make a personal appear- 
ance in the opening sessions. He was 
right. ‘The first official act of the C.1.O. 
convention was to pledge by unanimous 
vote full support to the Mine Workers 
Union in their strike for a union shop. 

It was considered somewhat para- 
doxical that immediately afterwards and 
with equal unanimity officers of the 
C.1.0. pledged full support to the na- 
tional defense program. With only a 
few dissenters—notably Lewis's mine 
and construction workers—they then 
rose to cheer President Philip Murray’s 
statement that he hoped the convention 
would endorse the foreign policies of 
President Roosevelt. The inconsistency 
of taking two such stands was exposed 
subsequently when, at a later meeting, 
the delegates split on the question of 
whether all-out aid to the victims of 
Hitler aggression required postpone- 
ment of union drives for the closed 
shop. But this was only a theoretical 
difference; no one publicly recom- 
mended that the unions repudiate Lewis. 
@ Unwelcome Issue—Unquestionably a 
majority of the 500 delegates at Detroit 
who represented close to 5,000,000 
C.1.0. members in 48 industries would 
have liked to duck the mine-strike issue. 
Win, lose, or draw, they were convinced 
that Lewis and his strikers had set in 
motion forces which were going to en- 
croach on their freedom. The handwrit- 
ing showed on the wall the second day 
of the convention when reports from 
Washington indicated that the House 
Rules Committee had detoured the 
price-contro] bill and that Congress 
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would hold up all other significant legis- 
lation until anti-strike legislation was 
considered; the narrow squeak which 
the Neutrality Law amendments had in 
the House last week (BW—Nov.15'41, 
p7) had suggested the temper of Con- 
gress. Regardless of the outcome of the 
mine strike, C.I.O. delegates knew that 
rules of conduct for unions were bound 
to be written into federal statutes. Yet 
Lewis had them on the spot. His strike 
was already an accomplished fact, and 
when Philip Murray, who is not only 
C.1.O. president but also vice-president 
of the miners’ union, brought the issue 
before them, they couldn’t sidestep. 
Knowing that restraints will be im- 
posed on its freedom of action in strik- 
ing, the C.1I.O. is now out to entrench 
itself by getting a partnership in run- 
ning the defense program. By shunning 
participation in such agencies as the 
National Defense Mediation Board and 
other OPM Labor Division activities, 
it hopes to use its bargaining weight to 
force -inauguration of the so-called 
“Murray Plan” of national industrial 
councils. Under this plan, advanced as 
a device to ensure maximum defense 
production, boards composed of labor 
and industry representatives, as well as 
government representatives, would be 
responsible for gearing each industry’s 
output to national defense. 
© How Councils Would Work—The in- 
dustrial councils envisioned by the 
C.1.0. would distribute defense orders 
among the firms in a given industry; 
would handle price problems for the 
industry; allocate raw materials among 


the industry’s firms; adjust | 
ply; handle labor training; 
participation of individual - firs 
industry-wide program; and h¢ 
force such laws as the W agne 
Healey, and Wage-Hour Act 
C.L.0. representatives establish 
equi als with mz inagement repres: 
it would be a simple matter fo: 
extend their power, influence, a 
bership without resort to strike 
But even though its major « 
in the period immediately ahea 
on promoting the Murray p 
C.1.O. will push ahead with it 
izing drives in the established \ 
it is forced to change its meth 
three prime objectives are (1 
craft industry, (2) the oil indust 
(3) assorted industrial plants 
South where it is now weakest 
side of Eugene Grace, who is pre 
as the arch-foe of unionism in st 
coal, C.1.0.’s No. 1 personal ta 
Sewell Avery, who, as chairm 
Montgomery Ward, is under 
from the United Retail and Wholesale 
Employees Union for allegedly wnfair 
labor practices and, as chairman of U.§ 
Gypsum, is threatened with strike action 
by the chemical and by-products divi- 
sion of the United Mine Worker 
Anyone who looked for the C.L.0. 
voluntarily to change its spots at its 
Fourth Convention was doomed to dis- 
appointment. There had been consid- 
erable pre-convention talk about an- 
other attempt to win a majority for re- 
instituting negotiations with the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor, looking toward 
re-uniting the labor movement. But 
when the two A.F.L. members of the 
National Defense Mediation Board 
joined the public and employer mem. 
bers of that body in opposing the uni 
shop in the captive mines (BW- No 
15’41,p14), such high hopes went g 
mering. Philip Murray, usually a ven 
soft-spoken man, used strong language 
in condemning that A.F.L. action 
“treachery” when he reported the 
NDMB proceedings to the convention. 
It was an earnest that C.1.O. bitterness 
toward the rival federation was more 
intense than ever before. 
e@ No End of Raiding—In spite of the 
President’s personal appeal, the raiding 
by one labor group of the other will 
continue unabated, barring effectively 
enforced legislation banning jurisdic- 
tional strikes. What small hope there 
may be for limiting it seems to lie in 
extending the application of local in- 
dustry pacts between the two organiza- 
tions, similar to the one rece! itly 
adopted for the New York City clec- 
trical industry (BW —Oct.25'41,p' 
But even these small measures ie i 
on a willingness to handle problen 
temperately, and there was nothing in 
C.1.0.’s Detroit meeting to suggest that 
it was any less belligerent or more 
chastened than in the past. 
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Making It Simpler 
Defrilling progresses but 


not wholly according to plan. 
Standardization seems still to be 


in the picture. 


Conclusion last week of an agreement 

between OPM’s Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation and the Consumer Divi- 
sion of OPA has been cited as throwing 
the first real light on the government's 
shadowy simplification-standardization 
program (BW—Oct.11'41,p22). ‘That 
agreement, in the form of an exchange 
of letters between Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
conservation chief, and Dr. Robert A. 
Brady, head of the Consumer Division's 
Standards Section, delineates, for the 
first time, spheres of activity—simplifica- 
tion for the Conservation Bureau, stand- 
ardization for the Consumer Division. 
e “World of Difference” —The exchange 
also provides the first official definition 
of the terms ‘“‘standardization” and 
“simplification.”” Washington has been 
careful right along to make it plain that 
they aren't one and the same thing. 
Donald Nelson said there was a “world 
of difference.” Trouble is that no one 
has known precisely what the difference 
was. 

Rosenwald’s letter states that the 
Conservation Bureau has assumed ‘‘re- 
sponsibility relating to simplified prac- 
tices, that is—the reduction in the num- 
ber of various styles, types, or grades 
of products manufactured, with the ob- 
jective of saving vital materials for de- 
fense and essential civilian uses. ‘The 
development of standards, grades and 
quality-identifying labels will be handled 
by the Standards Section in the OPA.” 
e Standardization Back In—When the 
Conservation Bureau was set up a 
month ago (BW —Oct.18'41,p8) and 
handed the simplification plum, there 
was speculation as to whether the na- 
tional defense dust heap wouldn't get 
OPA’s idea of setting up performance 
and construction standards as insurance 
against the use of simplification, substi- 
tution, and price-fixing programs to 
cover cuts in quality and resultant 
“hidden” price increases. Now the idea 
is at least accorded recognition in an ofh- 
cial pronouncement. 

In pe, there probably will be 
no such complete separation of activities 
as Mr. Rosenwald’s letter indicates. For 
instance, OPA will continue work on a 
number of simplification projects already 
started when the Conservation Bureau 
was set up. These were turned over to 
the bureau but, in most cases, Mr 
Rosenwald handed them right back. 

* A Practical Split—Actually it looks as 
if OPA will work on both standardiza- 
tion and simplification of consumer 
goods lines, at least when the two activi- 
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ties overlap. The Conservation Bureau 
is expected to take the responsibility for 
defrilling products used in industry— 
and possibly also for some standardiza- 
tion of these. Notably, E. W. Ely, who 
has long headed up the simplified prac- 
tice division of the National Bureau of 
Standards, is now assisting Rosenwald. 

Eventual plan is for a close relation- 
ship between the Conservation Bureau 
and the Standards Section. A Standards 
Section representative will have a desk 
in Mr. Rosenwald’s office, and vice 
versa. Right now, this development is 
held up by physical limitations on per- 
sonnel and office space. 

The Rosenwald office, established 
only a month ago, hasn't had time to 
make much headway with its simplifica- 
tion plans. A fortnight ago, it sent out 
a feeler via a general call to business to 
draft simplification programs with the 
help of the Conservation Bureau (BW— 
Nov.8'41,p8). ‘There's been a fair-sized 
response, but almost entirely from 
manufacturers of industrial supplies, 
who have a long-time familiarity with 
standardization and simplification and 
don’t get edgy at thoughts of “regi- 
mentation.” 
© Stripping Down—The Standards Sec- 
tion has over a score of projects under 
way. So far they have borne meager 
fruit—largely because they have under- 
gone drastic trimming at the hands of 
OPM commodity sections. For exam- 


ple, OPM accepted the Standards Sec 
tion’s recommendation for a ban on 
auto “bright work” (BW —Novy.1'41,p 
16), but, for the time being at least, 
it has turned thumbs down on mor 
drastic suggestions submitted at the 
same time. Notably, OPA—with its ey« 
still on the consumer's pocketbook 

would have liked to see restricted auto 
production forced into proportionately 
the same price classifications as wer 
adhered to in the 1941 model veai 
Its idea was to make sure that the car 
companies didn't concentrate their lim 
ited supply of raw materials in the pro 
duction of high-priced models. 

This sort of thinking has given cur 
rency to reports that “Washington” has 
plans for forcing manufacturers in many 
lines, particularly household appliances, 
to concentrate production on mexpen 
sive “stripped” models which would be 
well within reach of the lowest incom 
groups. So far, there are no indication 
that OPM and SPAB are thinking in 
this direction. However, as the raw 
materials pinch becomes tighter, som 
of OPA’s more drastic recommenda 
tions may be expected to see the light 
of day. Suggestions for further d 
nuding of autos—a ban on remaining 
extra equipment, two-tone body colors 
and upholstery—get serious attention 
e Projects under Way—General prog 
ress of the Standards Section’s program 
obviously depends on the degree of 


HARD HITTER 


The new, faster, more heavily armed 
Curtiss Hawk P-40 pursuit plane 
(known as the P-40F), designed by 
Curtiss-Wright for the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, is being hailed by its manufac- 
turers as “the hardest hitting fighter 
in the world.” Though the number 
of guns on the plane and their cali- 
ber aren't being announced, Curtiss- 


Wright says the P-40F “will outshoot 
any combat plane of its type in the 
air . . . compare favorably in the 
matter of speed with any fighter in 
the world . . . go into action at a 
ceiling comparable with aircraft which 
it will meet in combat.” It’s also the 
first warplane of the United States to 
be powered with the new American 
built Rolls-Royce Merlin engine of 
British design. 
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receptivity to defrilling and standard- 
ization that is shown by individual 
industries: Simplification of tin can 
sizes, coupled with standards for volume 
content units, should be forthcoming 
any day now; it probably will go hand 
in hand with a raw-materials allocation 
order from OPM. Men’s shirt and 
pajama manufacturers have been work- 
ing with OPA on a_ simplification- 
standardization program which should 
shortly go into effect. Other Standards 
Section programs which are pretty well 
along involve radiators, bed sheets and 
pillowcases, textiles (rayon and cotton), 
blankets, bedsprings, furniture. Projects 
for floor coverings, washing machines, 
mattresses, refrigerators, shoes, and tires 
are not so far advanced. Incidentally, 
industries that play ball by defrilling to 
the limit are likely to get preferred 
treatment when it comes to handing 
around the raw materials. 
Manufacturers would be well advised 
not to embark on industry-wide volun- 
tary defrilling or standardization with- 
out consulting Washington. Attorney- 
General Biddle has given his approval 
to the — simplification-standardization 
program, but with the plain under- 
standing that the Department of Justice 
isn’t clearing schemes which lack the 
stamp of a defense agency and its own 
specific approval from possible antitrust 
prosecution. The reason for the Justice 


The 456-mile Southeastern Pipe Line, 
a joint operation of the Pure Oil Co. 
and Gulf Oil Corp., which will pump 


Department’s interest is obvious: Stand- 
ardization and simplification could be 
used to freeze design, raw materials, and 
production technique; standards could 
conceivably be rigged by a group of 
manufacturers to keep production of its 
line out of the reach of competition— 
notably of lower-priced competition. 

Both the Conservation Bureau and 
the Standards Section have served notice 
that they want to deal with whole indus- 
tries, not trade associations with limited 
representation. 


More Lines for Oil 


Southeastern pipeline set 
for dedication, Montreal-Maine 


link in service. Pumps work to 
release tankers for war. 


War threats to ocean-going tankers 
emphasize the deadly importance of the 
nation’s oil pipelines. One hit by a tor- 
pedo, and the tanker with its cargo may 
be a goner. But pipelines carry gasoline 
or crude through hidden arteries, 34 ft. 
underground, comparatively safe from 
bombings. And they are quickly repair- 
able if ruptured. 

Elimination of the proposed $75,- 
000,000 national defense crude line, 


gasoline from St. Joe, Fla., to Chat- 
tanooga, took 31,000 tons of steel for 
its construction, cost $6,500,000. 


from the Texas fields to north 
fineries, hasn’t affected the 
of other and more immediat 
cial projects. This proposal w: Officially 
killed when SPAB refused the cone 
steel (BW —Nov.15"41,p38). ‘Iclline 2 
guments in its undoing wer that the 
line couldn’t have been comp re 
well into 1942 which might |} 
too late and wasn’t justifiabl 
ically. Obsequies were forgotten ma 
series of openings of new lincs by Di 
vate companies—legitimate additions to 
the national distribution syste; 

© Chattanooga to the Sea—Bigzest of 
these is the 456-mile Southeastem Pipe 
Line. It will pump gasoline from St 
Joe, Fla., to Chattanooga and interme. 
diate points (map, page 20). The ling 
which cost $6,500,000 including pump. 
ing and terminal facilities, is finished, but 
Southeastern, which is jointly owned by 
Pure Oil Co. and the Gulf Oil Corp. ex. 
pects to open it up only as far as Atlanta, 
Ga., next week. The line is capable of 
handling 30,000 bbl. of gasoline a day, 

Last week New Jersey Standard 
opened its new crude oil line from Port. 
land, Me., to Montreal (BW-—Noy. 
15’41,p38). This 263-mile line, costing 
$8,800,000 with pumping stations and 
marine terminals, saves a tanker 12 days 
on the round-trip between Montreal and 
the Gulf-Caribbean fields. Moreover it 
will simplify Canada’s storage problem 
since the pipe will continue to deliver 
oil during winter when the freezing of 
the St. Lawrence stops tanker operation, 

Shell also is making new tracks on the 
pipe map. Last month it opened an 85- 
mile crude line between Ventura and 
Wilmington, Calif. (BW —Sep.27'4], 
p50). The company has since opened a 
gasoline line between Fall River and 
West Boylston, Mass., via the Boston 
suburbs. 

In addition, the new Plantation gas- 
oline line from Baton Rouge, La., to 
Greensboro, N. C., is being rushed, 
should be completed by the end of the 
year. This line, 1,261 miles long, will be 
able to pump 60,000 bbl. daily. Jointh 
owned by Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of Kentucky, and Shell, it will 
cost between $12,000,000 and $15,00 
000, with $4,000,000 for pumping and 
terminal facilities. 

@ Ready for Trouble—These comple: 
tions have a direct bearing on the wat 
transport problem which may again | 

come acute if disastrous losses of British 
vessels or Nazi capture of Russian ol 
fields in the Caucasus force heavy diver 
sion of American tankers from domest 

runs. It is estimated that the Southeast 
tern and the Portland-Montreal pipe- 
lines each release three tankers for serv- 
ice elsewhere, and that the Plantation 
line will release 10 tankers. 

Though the $75,000,000 national 
defense pipeline went overboard, it stim- 
ulated Congressional interest i pipe 
lines generally and contributed no little 
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Ryerson’s function is not only to supply your 
steel, but to deliver it on time. From the moment 
the Ryerson switchboard flashes your incoming 
call until the steel is laid down in your plant, a 
corps of helpful, intelligent employees well-trained 
in the Ryerson “Immediate Steel” tradition are 
at your service. 

The likeable young women at the switch-board, 
phone-order salesmen, dispatchers, crane opera- 
tors, skilled warehousemen who cut, shear and 
shape stock sizes to fit your specifications, truck 
drivers — all of them are key people at Ryerson 
—key people in your service, when you need steel! 


RYERSO 


“KEY PEOPLE’- When You Need Stee! 


Although the National Defense program and 
essential industries come first, we are putting forth 
every effort to serve all Industry to the best of 
our ability. Naturally, many sizes and certain 
products are out of stock. However, for the most 
part you can depend on Ryerson for immediate 
shipment of a wide range of steel products. 

For best service during this period of heavy 
demand, “open” orders are advisable. Stock List 
sent promptly on request. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Jersey City. 
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ADDING TO THE NATION'S PIPELINE PATTERN 
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Existing pipelines, Jan. 1,1941 
=——= Pipelines built during 1941 
== <= Projected pipelines 
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Oil can be carried by tanker cheaper 
than by pipeline. But it takes longer, 
and, for the present, saving time and 
freeing tankers for service elsewhere is 
more important than saving money. 
That's one of the big reasons behind 
the current pipeline activity. The 
Southeastern Pipe Line from Port St. 
Joe, Fla., to Chattanooga, Tenn., to 


be opened next week, and the Planta- 
tion Pipe Line from Baton Rouge, 
La., to Greensboro, N. C., to be fin- 
ished in the next few weeks, will elim- 
inate time-consuming hauls around 
the Florida peninsula for tankers car- 
rying gasoline from Texas refineries to 
Atlantic ports. The new crude line 
from Portland, Me., to Montreal saves 


Gulf tankers a 12-day run around the 
Maritime Provinces and up the St 
Lawrence. Not shown on this map ot 
major pipelines is the network distrib 
uting oil from California fields to Los 
Angeles and the San Francisco Bay 
area. Last month Shell added to this 
network by opening an 85-mile line 
from Ventura to Wilmington. 


to the passage of the Cole bill giving the 
right of eminent domain to such proj- 
ects. ‘This act was literally a life saver 
to the Southeastern and Plantation lines. 

I'he Southeastern line was started in 
February, 1940, should have been fin- 
ished by the following June. But rail- 
roads in Georgia refused to let the pipe 
cross under their tracks and state road 
authorities, allegedly egged on by rail 
interests, prevented the pipe from cross 
ing under highways. Plantation en- 
countered similar obstructions. Signing 
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of the Cole pipe line bill last July freed 
these projects, the first in the Southeast. 
@ Shorter Hauls—Most significant sav- 
ing of the new lines will be in tanker 
mileage. ‘The Southeastern line, for ex- 
ample, saves tankers the long trip 
around Florida to unload at Atlantic 
ports for the inland market area. ‘They 
can now make the short haul from ‘Texas 
refineries to St. Joe on the Gulf. Thus 
tankers from the Pure Oil refinery at 
Port Neches, ‘Tex., which formerly made 
runs of as long as a week or more to 


eastern seaboard cities now need only 5+ 
hours to cover the 600 miles to Port St 
Joe. Northern terminal of the Line 1s at 
Chattanooga, on the Tennessee River, 
canalized by the TVA. Use of barge 
transport from this end of the pipe 
among the possibilities. 

Under the defense impetus, 4,5 
miles of new pipeline were built during 
the year ending Oct. 1. This brought 
the national total to 131,000 miles 
Some years back treatises on the indus 
try stated solemnly that pipelines were 
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PROVED ALL WAYS for 


HE BROAD HIGHWAY of business-as-usual is tempo- 

rarily closed—Americans have taken to the great 
detour of National Defense. It is a hard new way, and 
no man can say what wilderness we may traverse before 
we emerge again upon the open road. 

Men and their machines face new endurances, new 
sacrifices. And as we go forth to meet this challenge 
that is not of our choosing, we shall find also new accom- 
plishments, new victories, We travel into wilderness, but 
our route is the right-of-way to America’s destiny. 

Americans are proud of the American character. They 
believe it to be sound and deep beyond the needs of this 
emergency .. . and well they know it is not on life’s 
four-lane highways that character is molded. 

Since the days of the pioneers the heart and sinew, 
the spirit and the soul, of this nation have been nour- 


CFFCE 


ished on the detours. Hard work has made its people 
strong. As we judge by the past, we may know that we 
shall gain again by setting wheels off beaten paths to 
sterner ground. 


As with men, so with machines! In the scene above, 
one of the Army’s INTERNATIONAL 6-wheel-drive 
214 -ton trucks rides the twist course at the Interna- 
tional proving ground. Brawn and character are bred 
into a truck—not on the broad and finished highway 
but on such a “detour” as this, where a routine hour of 
torture packs more punishment than many trucks meet 
in a working lifetime. For the military and civilian needs 
of the nation, Internationals, now as always, are proved 
all ways for COME WHAT MAY ! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Sumner Sewall, Governor of Maine 
left), and A. Clark Bedford, president 
of the Colonial Beacon Oil Co., turn 


the valves which sent the first oil flow- 
ing through the new 236-mile pipeline 
between Portland and Montreal. 


used only for the transportation of 
crude. Extension of lines for gasoline 
and other refinery products is an out- 
standing recent development. Actually 
more gasoline lines were built in the 
past year than crude lines—2,700 miles 
against 1,800. Breakdown of the total is 
119,000 miles of crude lines, 12,000 
miles of product lines. 
@ Comparative Costs—Veins on the 
pipeline map disclose how the job of 
transporting oil divides along the lines 
of lowest cost. Since there is no right-of- 
way expense or upkeep, water transport 
remains the cheapest method of deliv- 
ering the goods. It costs 14¢ to bring a 
gallon of gasoline from the ‘Texas Gulf 
to northeastern ports by tanker; 54¢ for 
the same gallon by rail. Pipeline costs 
are 30% to 40% higher than by tanker 
but are much lower than by rail. 
Hence the map reveals intricate pat- 
terns of pipelines throughout thickly- 
settled areas of the interior, converging 
on ports where crude is shipped or gaso- 
line dispersed. In the great ‘Texas- 
Oklahoma-Louisiana producing area the 
crude lines flow down to salt water and 
the big refineries. Because of former de- 
pendence on tankers to coastal markets, 
the huge southeastern region lacked 
pipelines of any kind before the advent 
of Southeastern and Plantation. From 
the refineries around New York and 
Philadelphia, gasoline lines finger out 
toward the interior markets. 
@ Reversing Lines—The suggestion of 
reversing these gasoline lines to bring 
crude oil from the west caused one of 
the nastiest rows of the late Atlantic sea- 
board shortage. Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes had to retreat hastily from an or- 
der against sending gasoline and other 
refined oils out of the coastal area be- 
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cause of the uproar from threatened 
points in Ohio. Actually there was little 
reversal of the gasoline lines before the 
crisis ended. Standard of New Jersey 
did about-face its ‘Tuscarora line (Bay- 
way, N. J., to Midland, Pa.) to sub- 
stitute in-bound crude for out-bound 
gasoline. ‘The problem involved relocat- 
ing pumping stations to take care of the 
change in pipe inclines caused by the 
change in direction. Estimated cost of 
this was $250,000 to $300,000. 

The pipeline of today is welded into 
a solid steel tube good for fifty or sixty 
years and bearing little resemblance to 
its primitive ancestry. First pipeline on 
record was a siphon laid over a hill to a 
Plumer, Pa., refinery in 1862, by J. L. 
Hutchings, from New Jersey. Later 
Hutchings tried a three-mile line and a 
pump. The oil leaked at the joints and 
the experiment was generally acclaimed 
as a failure and darn foolishness. But in 
1865 Sam Van Syckle laid a four-mile 
pump line at Titusville, Pa., which was 
technically and commercially successful. 
e Painful Progress—It wasn’t long be- 
fore tobacco-chewing teamsters who had 
scoffed at pump competition were fright- 
ened into muscular demonstrations. 
They ripped up pipe, slugged pipeline 
workmen. Their violence made good 
material for movies 70 years later (Irene 
Dunne in “High, Wide and Hand- 
some,” for example) but could not stop 
progress. Like the steel and ore freight- 
ers of the Great Lakes, the pipeline was 
a device perfect for its product and it 
had come to stay. Transporting a fluid 
in a single direction, volume could be 
increased by adding pumps to speed the 
flow. It was pipelines that made possible 
the big refineries situated at distant 
market centers or ocean terminals. 
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MAJOR PIPELINE SYSTEMS 


CRUDE OIL 


Company 
Ajax Pipe Line Corp 
Atlantic Pipe Line Co 
Basin Pipe Line Co 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co 
Cimarron Valley Pipe Line Co 
Continental Pipe Line Co 
Deep Rock Oil Corp 
Derby Oil Co 
Empire Pipeline Co 
Eureka Pipe Line Co 
General Petroleum Corp 
Gulf Refining Co 
Humble Pipe Line Co 
Illinois Pipe Line Co 
Indiana Pipe Line Co 
Kaw Pipe Line Co 
Magnolia Pipe Line Co 
Michigan-Toledo Pipe Line Co 
National Transit Co 
New York Transit Co 
Northern Pipe Line Co 
Oklahoma Pipe Line Co 
Pan American Pipe Line Co 
Pasotex Pipe Line Co 
Portland Pipe Line Co 
Pure Transportation Co 
Richfield Oil Corp 
Shell Pipe Line 
Simrall Corp 
Sinclair Refining Co 
Skelly Oil Co 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 
Sohio Pipe Line Co 
South West Pennsylvania Pipe 

Lines 

Southern Pipe Line Co 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Standish Pipe Line Co 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co 
Sun Pipe Line Co 
Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co 
T'exas-New Mexico Pipe Line Co 
Texas Pipe Line Co 
Tide-Water Pipe Co., Ltd 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co 
Transit & Storage Co 
Union Oil Co. of California 
Utah Oil & Refining Co 
Valvoline Oil Co 


Corp 


GASOLINE* 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. (leased) 
Buffalo Pipe Line Corp 
Champlain Refining Co 

Derby Oil Co 

Detroit Southern Pipe Line Co 
Globe Oil & Refining Co.... 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co 
Humble Pipe Line Co 
Keystone Pipe Line Co 
Magnolia Petroleum Co 
Phillips Pipe Line Co 
Plantation Pipe Line Co 
Richfield Oil Corp 

Shell Oil Co., Inc 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co - 
Southeastern Pipe Line Co 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co (Ohio) 
Stratton Pipe Line Corp 
Susquehanna Pipe Line Co 
Tuscarora Oil Co., Ltd 
Union Oil Co. of California 
United States Pipe Line Co 


* Includes lines transporting other 
products of refineries and natural-gasoline 
plants 
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PLANNED FOR THE YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces an exclusive 
and unprecedented answer to the 
problems which face young men 
in these times of economic change. 


This crucial year and the years to 
follow it present a challenge to every 
man. But it is the young men who 
must meet the challenge most surely 
and completely. 


For this reason, Penn Mutual has 
concentrated its research facilities on 
the financial problems of young men 
who are making their way in a world 
that is rapidly changing. 

Out of this research has come The 
Independence Builder —a policy that 
is a pioneer in progressive life insur- 
ance .. . a plan that is born of the 
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times . . . a program that is adaptable 
to the changing economic scenes of 
today and tomorrow. 


If you are a young man between the 
ages of 18 and 34, you now have an 
opportunity, with a single policy, to 
set in motion a complete insurance 
program which will provide you with 
$15,000 of protection in your early 
earning years —at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200 a year (60 cents a day). 
At periodic intervals the policy adjusts 
itself to your personal circumstances. 
As your increased earnings make possi- 
ble larger premiums, the protection con- 
tinues until at age 65 you will receive 


an income of $100 a month for life. 


The Independence Builder is an 
insurance policy that is completely 
flexible. We suggest that you ask a 
Penn Mutual Underwriter to show 
you the opportunity which this policy 
presents to you for today and tomorrow. 


™ Penn 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


@eee*” 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


guste 
a 


Tuis Booxet will explain to you how The Independence Builder can 


wea serve all your life insurance needs. Address Department C, The Penn 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
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That Rent Spiral 


Pressure is exerted for 
federal legislation as problem 
taxes ingenuity of local boards 
backed by OPA and realtors. 


Hit in its own pocketbook, Congress 
is pushing through a law to freeze rents 


in Washington, D. C., as of Jan. 1, 


DORMITORIES 


Construction specialists on the Pacific 
Coast are studying techniques used by 
the Farm Security Administration in 
building prefabricated, plywood, two- 
story dormitories to house single de- 
fense workers in Vallejo (right and be- 
low), and San Diego, Calif., and Brem- 
erton, Wash. Business interest in 
the “knockdown” barracks—140 ft. 
long, 26 ft. wide, housing 78 men— 
was stimulated recently by an FSA an- 
nouncement in San Francisco that 
when the defense emergency is over 
the structures will be demounted and 
the prefabricated parts moved to the 
San Joaquin Valley to be re-assembled 
into single-family, two-bedroom dwell- 
ings to house migrant farm workers. 

The Vallejo job, to be completed 
this month, includes 19 dormitories 
to house some 1,482 men. Buildings 
are being erected (with standard ply- 
wood interchangeable parts from fabri- 
cating plants in Oakland and San 
Diego) at an average rate of one every 
nine days and at a cost of $3.26 per 
housed. Besides single and 
double bedrooms, equipped with bed 


person 


1941. Although the country’s nonfarm 
rental business totals $4,000,000,000 a 
year, rents are peculiarly a local prob- 
lem (table, page 26). ‘The fact has been 
recognized in current efforts at volun- 
tary rent stabilization and the principle 
of regulation is embodied in the rent 
provision of the price control bill (BW 
—Aug.9’41,p15) which Congress may get 
round to passing one of these days. 

The only real answer to rising rents is 
more houses, but building can’t keep up 
with demand. ‘There aren’t nearly 


lamps and radio outlets, dormitories 
include a lobby and lounge on the 
ground floor, and showers and toilets. 
Units are operated by FSA like hotels, 
with a manager and maid service. Fur- 
niture and linen are furnished. Dou- 


enough materials to go around n 
some 300 areas, virtually al] } 
has been monopolized by the 
government, which chose thes: 
ties as the training and supply | 
the defense program. Of cours: 
in these frequently small, isolate: 
have sky-rocketed with a flood of 
comers. In large cities, the cli 
rents has been slower but a large: 
ber of people is affected. Rising i: 
has meant weddings and_ thx 


doubling” of families previously h 


UM, 
Sif 
# | 


ble rooms rent for $3.50 a week per 
person, singles for $5. When the FSA 
dormitory program is completed on 
the Pacific Coast there will be seven 
in Bremerton, Wash., and 14 in San 
Diego in addition to the 19 in Vallejo. 
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RMILROADS of AMERICA 


— 


.... that is the 
Baldwin story 


For more than one hundred years the rail- 

roads have been, and still are, the vital link in 

our national transportation system. ® Great ton- 
nage trains will continue to carry the bulk of the grain, 


building material, coal and heavy machinery needed to 


keep industry going, to assure adequate national defense 


and to meet the everyday needs of the American people. @ In 

1831, when Matthias W. Baldwin built his first steam locomo- 

tive the railroads of America were in their infancy. The growth of 
Baldwin paralleled that of our great transportation system and, today, 
Baldwin steam, diesel and electric locomotives are helping to meet the rail- 


roads’ problems. @ The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HOW RENTS HAVE BEEN RAISED* 


1940 popu- 
lation in 
thousands 


ALABAMA 
Anniston 
Birmingham 
Sylacauga 
Talladega 
ARKANSAS 


Texarkana........ 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 
Hartford 
Middletown 
New Britain 
New Le 
Groton 
Waterbury... 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF 
Washington 
FLORIDA 
Gainesville 14 
Jacksonville 173 


Pensacola 37 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Atlanta 
Columbus 
Macc mm 


Savannah 


ILLINOIS 

Alton, East Alton, 
& Edwardsville 

Chicag 

East Moline 

Joliet 

Rock Island 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Hammond, East 
Chicago, & 
Whiting 

La Porte 

South Bend 

1OWA 

Burlington. 

Davenport 

KANSAS 

Junction City 

Parsons 

Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria 

Leesville 

New Orleans 

MAINE 

Bath 

South Berwick 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Elkton 

Hagerstown 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ayer 

Boston 

Quincy 

MICHIGAN 

Bay City 

Detroit 

Muskegon 

Niles 

Pontiac 

Ypsilanti 

MISSISSIPPI! 

Biloxi 

Hattiesburg 

Pascagoula 


ndon 


COLUMBIA 
663 


Dwellings affected 
by rent increases % 
Period incre 
covered 
by survey 


— 


% of 
total 


Average 
increase 


3 6/41 27 11 
9 9/41 6. 
i) 8/41 59 32 
9 8/41 71 36 


9/41 


58 
22 


54 
10,39 58 
10/39 56 


*In September, 1939, at the request of federal housing authorities, 


trouble areas. 


ase 


in total 
reni bill 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Re lla 

St. Charles 
St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 
Portsmouth 


NEW JERSEY 
Bayonne 


NEW YORK 


Bethpage, L. I..... 


Buffalo 


New York City.... 7.4 


Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Utica 


NORTH CAROLINA 


OHIO 


Canton & Massillon 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dayton... 


Sandusky 
Warren. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny County: 


Allegheny 
Valley. 


Monongahela 


River Val 
Ohio River 
Valley. 


Beaver County..... 


Berwick 


Bethlehem & Allen- 


town 
Scranton. . 
Titusville 
RHODE ISLA 


Newport 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia. 
Spartanburg. . 


TENNESSEE 


Humboldt, Medina, 


& Milan 
Nashville 
Tullahoma 
TEXAS 
Brownwood 


Corpus Christi. ... 


E! Paso 


Orange 
Texarkana 
UTAH 
Ogden 
VERMONT 
Springfield 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 


Radford & Pulaski. 


Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton 
Seattle 


& Tacoma 


( c deral d rities, the Works Progress Administraticn began its survey of rent movements in potent al 
From time to time, the list of cities under investigation has been expanded. i 


above cover different periods for different cities and hence are not directly comparable. 


Dwellings affected 
by rent increases 


% of 
total 


Period - 
covered 
by survey 


1940 popu- 
lation in 
thousands 


Average 
increase 


9/39 
3/40-6 38 
3/40-7 15 
9/39 


9/39 
10/39 


10/39 
10/39 
10/39 
10/39 
10/39 


3/40 

9/39 

9/39 
10/39 
10/39 
10/39-7 


3/40 

9/40 

3/40 
135 10/39 
456 9/39 
878 9/39 
211 10/39 
31 9/40 
9 3/40 
25 9/40 

43 340-5 
168 10/39 


18 


River 


ley .. 


ND 


9/39-9/41 
3/40-5/41 
3/40-5/41 
9/39-9/41 


10/39-7/41 45 
9/39-9/41 
10/39-7/41 46 17 


e 


This explains why the data on rent movements in the tal 
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Shal's teherAwe came 


In 1869, there was a shortage of ivory. ’ ople 
wanted something to take its place. SOywe 
developed the first plastic—Celluloid. 

Since that time we have developed other 
plastics, and have pioneered the way for a 
long list of companies who have since entered 
the plastics field. 

Today, shortage of raw materials is again 
a vital problem to most manufacturers. 

Oncertaintypes of the materials we make, we 
have more orders than we can fill. But that’s 
no reason to sit back and twiddle our thumbs. 


Our job is to push forward—now as in 1869. 


By drawing on the imaging 


this\business started, we can solve, 


’ solving, many problems of material supply. 


EWe hopeso solve many more before this 
4 . 


etng gency iSpover. Your problem may be 
among hem. Evén if we can’t meet your 
requirements t0@ay, we will be glad to try to 
act as your “ear to the ground” —advising you 
as accurately as possible on the raw material 
situation in our field. Your inquiry will 
receive the prompt, careful attention you 
want. On orders, if you have priority certifi- 


cates, please send them along. 


he 


Celluloid Corporation, 180 Madison Ave., New York City. Sole Producer of Celluloid* (cellulose nitrate), Lumarith* (cellulosé 
acetate), Lumarith Protectoid* (transparent packaging material), H-Scale* (synthetic pearl essence), Lindol* ( plasticizer and lubri- 
cant additive ), Samson* and Safety Samson* Film Bases, and Vimlite* (flexible health glass). *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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AMERICAN 
BLOWER 


FLUID 


DRIVE 


Watch American Blower Fluid 
Drive! . Now going “great 
guns” in power plants, trucks, 
motorships, oil drill rigs, fac- 
tories, etc. Contact the nearest 
American Blower branch office 
for details now — TODAY! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 
6000 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp 


under one roof. The rent problem 
in the defense areas affects 14,000,000 
people. ‘The federal government has 
provided some housing for defense work- 
ers but beyond that has not been able 
to do much more than keep a finger on 
the pulse of rents. Last June, a rent 
section was set up in OPA and since 
then this unit has Officiated in the 
establishment of 114 fair rent commit- 
tees in defense areas scattered from 


| Bath, Me., to San Diego, Calif. Usually 
| headed by the mayor, these quasi-official 
committees are composed of citizen 
| volunteers who run the risk of being 


unpopular with some landlords and some 
tenants if they do their jobs well. 

These committees have no official 
authority but their arm has been greatly 
strengthened by OPA’s moral support 
and the cooperation of local real estate 
boards and their national association. 
e Enforcement Effort—These fair rent 
committees can’t set a rent ceiling or 
put landlords in jail. They are guided 
by rent levels prevailing on a past date. 
‘The norm varies from area to area. The 
publicity which attaches to their activ- 
ity affords an uncertain measure of relief 
against profiteering. In hearing com- 
plaints, the committees have been in- 
structed by OPA to consider as reasons 
for legitimate increases only those items 
involving significant changes in struc- 
ture and facilities, increased cost of 
maintenance and services, fuel and utili- 
ties, increased taxes and, finally, any ex- 
traordinary reasons why the rent charged 
on the guiding date was unusually low. 

Some committees are functioning 
well, others have flopped. In some areas, 
rents were already so far out of hand 
that no committee could hope to turn 
them back. The committees’ toughest 
problem is the fear of tenants that they 
will be evicted if they squawk and some 
landlords have proceeded to do just 
that. All that the committee can do is 
try to influence local authorities to stay 
such proceedings. 
@ Proposed Legislation—As many land- 
lords continue to thumb their nose at 
voluntary rent stabilization, OPA—sup- 
ported by many fair rent committees— 
is urging enactment of federal legisla- 
tion. This portion of the price control 
bill was not mutilated by the House 
Banking Committee. It provides that 
the Price Administrator may designate 
defense rental areas. After such designa- 
tion, the administrator may make a rec- 
ommendation for stabilization or reduc- 
tion of rents within each area. Locai au- 
thorities are given 60 days in which to act 
after the issuance of the recommenda- 
tions. If they fail to do so, the adminis- 
trator may establish ceilings based on 
rents prevailing Apr. 1, 1940, with such 
adjustments as subsequent increases in 
taxes and other costs may warrant. 

In designating the rental areas, pre- 
scribing ceilings, and selecting the per- 
sonnel to administer such ceilings, the 


administrator is authorized 

the recommendations of sta 
officials concerned. 

® Punitive Provisions—The ¢ 
tive provisions of the price 

apply to the rental section. | 
it would be unlawful to init 
proceedings against a tenant 
redress under the bill or t 
renew his lease. Nobody lik 
that the rent section of the 
stitutional but that questi 
seem to worry OPA lawyers 


Pool Recipe 


Rules for getting defense 
contracts set by Hillman afte, 
study of setup for automobile 
metal-working plants. 


“Defense pools” of idle fact 
equipment will be worked int 
armament program, Detroit manuf 
turers were promised this weck by § 
ney Hillman after the co-director 
OPM had spent three days 
with management, labor, and 
leaders in the Motor City. Folloy 
study of the industrial pooling possil 
ties of the automobile metal-worl 
plants, Hillman made three 
tions: (a) Any usable pool must hav 
strong company in the center to acc 
responsibility of negotiation and 
formance under contract; (b 
tiations must be channeled through t 
Defense Contract Service; (c) e 
ment not fitted for defense w 
not be given consideration o1 
lowed to slow up the program 
experimentation. 

@ Detroit Plan—The Detroit pool, de 
oped by Frank Rising, general manag 
of the Automotive Parts and kq 
ment Manufacturers Association, recog 
nizes that many of the companies 
that organization might not be con 
ered as candidates for a prime contr 
because, taken individually, they havent 
all the equipment that ‘would be 
quired to handle a given contract. ( 
the other hand, all the diverse eq 
ment, management and enginecring 
perience needed could be assembled | 
proper mobilization of the companies t 
do a job on a pooled production b 

This plant pooling scheme beg 
with stamping manufacturers in t 
parts industry—who are particularly w 
ried by certain Army and Navy specif 
tions that preclude the use of stamping 
—but has been extended to cover 
metal-working firms in the gr 
Under a manufacturers’ committee, 
schedules of equipment and e plo 
ment have been drawn up for the firms 
Gov. Van Wagoner of Michigan ha 
interested himself in the program ane 
the automobile companies have bee! 
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From the top to the bottom of the Jolly Old 
Gentleman’s pack, you'll find some part that 
Mallory plays in making a Merry Christmas! 


Let’s dip in and see a few of the gifts Dad 
buys for the home. The electric refrigerator, 
the vacuum cleaner, bathroom scales, bridge 
table, floor lamp, and scores of appliances 
that mean convenience and economy for all 
the family owe much to resistance welding . . . 
and Mallory’s contributions to the art. 


Then there is almost sure to be a radio for 
the living room or the automobile. If it bears 
the trademark of any one of a number of lead- 
ing manufacturers, you are certain to find 
Mallory products. For the precision and sturdi- 
ness of Mallory Condensers, Volume Controls, 
Switches, and other vital parts have won them 
a place as standard radio equipment. 


Mallory helps make a merrier Christmas for 
the children, too. Rocket ships, model trains 
and planes, air rifles, roller skates, scooters and 
mechanical toys of every description are 
lighter...more durable...and less costly 
because of resistance welding. Look at the toy 
ranges and cooking utensils, the doll carriages 
and miniature metal furniture. All these, and 
many more, have probably felt the touch of 
Mallory Welding Tips! 


Gifts for Dad are easier to find, these days, 
too. The electric shaver that pleases him so 
much on Christmas morning will continue to 
please him for years—because of its smooth, 
dependable operation insured by Mallory 
Electrical Contacts. These same vital bits of 
metal, that function so unerringly, are also 
used in the power tools for his basement 
workshop . . . in his electric drink mixer . . . in 
virtually any automatic gift he might receive. 


As varied as these Mallory contributions 
may seem, they are only a small part of the 
aid Mallory offers American industry. It is 
likely: that Mallory can help you achieve 
greater efficiency or lower manufacturing costs 
—or both—for your products! 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address —PELMALLO 
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MAINE 


goes to market 
overnight 


ACCESSIBILITY makes 
Maine the preferred vacationland. 
This same AccessiBiLity is making 
Maine a great industrial state. 


FAST trains and sPEEDY 
truck service transport the Maine 
manufacturer’s goods to the buyer 
overnight. 


ACCESSIBILITY, however, 
is only ONE of the assets that Maine 
offers to the manufacturer plan- 
ning decentralization or perma- 
nent expansion. 


Friendly, intelligent la- 
bor—economical power—abundant 
pure water—freedom from oppres- 
sive taxation—these are but a few 
of the others. 


Let a Maine manufac- 

turer tell you of the 

friendly co-operative 

attitude of Maine la- 

bor. He'll tell you they 

have skilled hands and 
level heads and that their feet are 
on the ground. 


Old-established firms 
manufacturing paper—cotton and 
wool— boots and shoes — wood 
products—-foodstuffs—and count- 
less other items testify to Maine’s 
soundness as an industrial state. 


Year after year of 
highly successful operation by 
these nationally known concerns 
is real evidence that Maine has 
more to offer than just conversa- 
tion. There is room for you in 
Maine. A few plants are available 
and many excellent sites are await- 
ing development. 


REMEMBER!!! 


We have excellent transportation 
facilities, economical power, abun- 
dant pure water, friendly labor. 


We do not have a State income 
tax, machinery tax, sales tax or a 
corporation tax. 

®@ Write for complete information. Ad- 
dress the Maine Development Com- 


mission, Room 11-8, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


drawn into this effort to alleviate the 
situation of their metal-working associ- 
ates. A move to bring about further 
subcontracting of the auto industry’s 
defense contracts among the parts man- 
ufacturers goes along with the drive on 
Washington to make effective use of 
the Rising pool. 

Strong representations 


are being 


made at defense headquarters t 
the procurement agencies to 
specifications, shopping lists, 

tract procedures in shape to 

vantage of the facilities that + 
makers can contribute to def 
duction and prevent the sh 
the industry foresees if it is left 
ent on shrinking “civilian” bus 


Army Blitzes Carolina Retailers 


Storekeepers of maneuver area appreciate windfall bu 


| will be glad when it’s over. It’s the soldier off duty with money 


to spend who has disrupted merchandising in a big way. 


There is a story about a traveling sales- 
man who was checking on a country store 
keeper to discover why he had cancelled 
a reorder on a hot-selling item. “Well,” 
explained the merchant, “I had so many 
calls for that durn stuff I just quit han- 
dling it.” 

Something of this resentment against 
the violent disruption of ancient and 
leisurely merchandising habits is evident 
among the cross-roads retailers of the 
Carolina maneuver area, where the First 
U. S. Army is running through its sig- 
nals. The eight counties of North Caro- 
lina and the eight counties of South 
Carolina which the zone includes com- 
prise old, set communities. Established 
custom was suddenly disturbed by an 
inundation of boisterous and alien youth 
in khaki (BW—Nov.15’41,p22). 

Before the October-November war 


games end, more than 400,000 soldier: 
will be charging around over the area, 
which will just about double its occy 

pants. A modern army brings along it 
own economy. ‘The mountains of sy 

plies necessary to keep Lt.-Gen Hugh 
Drum’s First Army shooting and eating 
are bought in the distant primary mar 
kets (excepting some local buying of icc 
ice cream, laundry service, cord wood 
and the like). Hence the shock of the 
friendly invasion is absorbed almost en 
tirely by stores and service establish 
ments where the draftee spends his 
money. 

@ Appreciative, But—Carolina merchants 
are duly appreciative of soldier business 
And the traditional hospitality of the 
region embraces everyone from Gen 
Drum down to the most inept buck 
private. But among the smaller retailers 


maneuvers, lumbers through its streets 
—and a few thousand soldiers descend 
on the town every week end. 


The ordinary routine of a town like 
| Rock Hill, S. C., is bound to be upset 
when a stream of tanks, headed for 


MAINE COMMISSION 


inousrTay 
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DIESELS DON’T BALK. They do the tough jobs 
in army trucks—with good fuels and lubricants. 

Not only for high-speed Diesels, such as these, 
but for every type of Diesel operation, there are 
Texaco quality lubricants—preferred by many 
for their outstanding efficiency, performance 
and economies. 

Today, throughout the United States, more than 
2300 wholesale supply points assure quick ayail- 
ability of Texaco quality lubricants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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$80,000,000 IN TANKS 


Detroit's makers may be em- 
barked on what will be the nation’s 


(BW—Nov.15 


auto 


biggest tank program 
‘41,p17), but last week the Pressed 
Steel Car Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
and the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Co., were able to boast the 


largest single Army.tank contract let 
so far—for $80,000,000—in Chicago. 
Above, Col. Donald Armstrong signs 
the contract. Standing by: J. F. Mac- 
Enulty, president of Pressed Steel 
Car; Fred Preston, chief of the Chi- 
cago Ordnance District; C. A. Liddle, 
president of Pullman-Standard; and 
Lt. Col. Fred R. Zimmerman. 


there has grown a feeling that this is too 
much of a good thing—especially at the 
end of the month when the army has 
about $14,000,000 to spend. As one 


general-store merchant out in the pine 
woods put it: 
“Were glad to have the Army here. 


Ihe boys have behaved fine and our 
business has been out of sight. But— 
we won't be sorry when they are gone. 

Imagine a town of 2,000 or less with 

80,000 healthy and playful youngsters 
dropped suddenly into its trade area. 
On week days the Army works hard 
at its business of maneuvering—which 
merely increases the ebullience of the 
warrior during Saturday and Sunday. 
@ What the Draftee Wants—The Caro- 
linas report that on his week-end the 
draftee wants (a) a shower bath, (b) 
civilian food and drink not necessarily 
intoxicating, (c) a gal. This sequence 
applies to his usual routine and not to 
the intensity of his demands. Awesome 
are the tales told over the pickle keg 
and the Coca-Cola cooler in cross-road 
stores. 

One road-side Bar-B-Q stand proprie- 
tor was touched by the forlorn mien of 
an infantry squad which trooped in with 
the red clay of battle still clinging to 
boots and uniforms. Mistaking their 
looks for an indication of insolvency, 
the stand operator declined to accept 
pay for the beer and hamburgers. 


32 


“Thanks, old man,” responded the ser- 
geant in command, “but you may need 
the dough worse than we do,” and he 
unlimbered a roll with a $1,000-bill on 
the outside. 
@ Freak Purchases—Buying was most 
furious following the October pay day. 
Country stores were cleaned out. In 
one case the single item left in stock 
was a horse collar. A gunner with 
Flatbush accent wanted to know what 
that thing was. The expl: — didn’t 
prevent him from buying it 

Some purchases weren't so fantastic 
as they looked. A lieutenant temporar- 
ily flabbergasted the Monroe (N. C.) 
Hardware Co. with a request for all the 
toy water pistols it could supply. Ex- 
planation was that he was going to fill 
them with ammonia and issue them to 
motorcycle men. “They'll squirt it in 
the faces of these country dogs. ‘The 
mutts have never seen anything like us 
before and they're chewing the hell out 
of my men.’ 
e Air Pumps and Road Maps—C. F. 
Clyburn, mayor of Kershaw, S. C., and 
head of the Kershaw Motor Co. (Ford 
agents), reported that Army units in 
his sector bought up all the air pumps 
in town. “Guess they have plenty blow- 
outs there in the woods,” he ventured. 
“Other thing the soldiers wanted was 
road maps. They took every one in 
town and they must have taken them 


from all the towns around 
caster says it can’t send u 
cleaned out too. The Army d 
buy any gas because the A 
in its own. We have got a litt 
business from tourists who y 
what maneuvers are like. © 
farm, the soldiers damaged 
crop and tramped down a lot 
pine trees. And here in tow: 
stole a $600 car.” But he a 
there were bound to be a few 
among that many men. 

eA Run on the Churches—\ 
the last war would be shock« 
how troopers reconnoiter and 
Carolina churches on Sunday t} 
know the answer. The Quarte: 
Corps puts out very fancy n 
the boys. But there must be 
in the way Army cooks opx 
turns their patrons against cam 

This aversion has brought t 
opulence to the Greek eating 
which make Route | between \ 
and Florida one long adventu 
digestion. But a whisper has 
wildfire through the First Army 

“If you we int really good ; 
here you gotta get home cooki: 

Hence the devout khaki groups 
fore the temples. Any jeep driver 
rifleman who sits through the Sun 
sermon gets his reward in an 
tion to dinner from some sympathet 
brother in the congregation. 
® Local Committees—Churchmen h 
taken the lead of the Civilian Defer 
committees which Army morale off 
and the United Service Organizatio: 
recruited for practically every town 
the area. These groups see that 
get showers and towels on their weeh 
end, arrange dances, book dinners at t! 
homes of civilians. 

There have been hitches in the enter 
tainment program. Sometimes a th 
sand girls gathered at a dance floor ha e 
been left there partnerless by the n 
appearance of soldiers. As often, twice 
as many men have shown up as the loc 
committee had provided for. The An 
explanation is that the men are shifte 
so frequently by maneuver necessitic 
that it is hard to tell ahead of tu 
where an outfit will be at the week-en 
Another explanation is that the mei 
don’t want to be told where to go but 
prefer to pick their towns. 

@ Into the Big Towns—The denizen 0! 
the Bronx wants to feel hard pavement 
under his army shoes. Many make a bee 
line for Charlotte, Columbia, Wilming 
ton or other big towns the minute the 
get time out. Thus on the first wees 
end in November, Charlotte (popu 

tion 101,000) was informed that 

would be expected to take care of 6." 
men. Instead 16,000 arrived. The 
overflowed hotels, rooming houses, ten 
porary barracks in schools and armones 
private houses. Late at night radio ap 
peals brought additional sleeping qua! 


grub di 
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¢ ters in homes but many spent the night 
W. | ex-mattresses. : 

“| only heard of a single fight,” ob- 
sewed J. E. Burnside, chairman of Char- 
itte’s county Defense Council. “A 
t ti drunk at one of the room registration 
iooths was yelling that he didn’t like 
the place, offering to lick anybody in 
Charlotte. Local boys ignored him but 
another soldier said, “hese people have 
been good to us’ and knocked the drunk 
kicking with one punch.” 

e Drinking Habits—Unlike the _ last 
World War troops, the Carolina forces 


NV (oy 
l VOune 
1 Soldie: 
led tha 


bad ge 


(cTans t 


to not drink comparatively little hard stuff 
West the though there has been a rush at the 
ntil the §. C. package stores and bootleggers in 
crmaste; N.C. report a nice increase in demand. 
NUS for [his man’s Army drinks beer, Coca- 
methin Cola, anything else that fizzes and is 
ite the IE sweet. Small retailers through the ma- 


fooc neuver area—like one who laid in an 
extra 40 cases for the entire two months 
and sold it all in two hours—are apt to 
exaggerate the military thirst for beer. 
And there is the tale of a local post- 
run i} master who got leave during October 

and November, obtained the agency for 


Mpor 


b do a northern brewery which netted him 
g.” $1,500 a week. But the Budweiser agent 
ups b in Charlotte reported that sales were 
river up 35% to 50%, thanks to the Army. 


An even smaller increase was noted by 
Charlotte’s Coca-Cola bottler. Of course 
beer, Coca-Cola, other cold drinks also 
are sold to the Army personnel from 


Sund 
mvita 
vathetic 


n have the post exchanges which serve the vari- 
Yefens ous units from tents or truck-stores. 
officer ¢ Pipe-Smokers—W. E. Colton, of the 


zation Carter-Colton Cigar Co., Charlotte, dis- 
WH it closes a shift in the soldier’s nicotine 
taste: “This is a pipe-smoking army. 
[he whole town is out of 10¢ corn cob 
pipes and there are mighty few pipes 
under $1 left in stock. And I haven't 
enter a case of book-matches left. Our sales 
thou of cigarettes to the Army post exchanges 


soldier 
rT WeCK 
at the 


t have have been very heavy. We supply them 
e nol at cost and the manufacturer pays us a 

twice service charge.” Another big seller is 
e loca candy bars which have shown an in- 


Am) crease of roughly 15%. 

hiftec Urban taxis cruise the maneuver area 

ssiti¢ during week ends. They pick up soldier 
time parties for distant cities and are none 


k-end too tender in their charges. 
men @Economics of “Sin’—True to tradi- 
o but tions running back to horse-drawn hacks, 
taxi drivers in Carolina serve as contact 
en of men for “‘sin’”—the kind that the Medi- 
nents cal Corps has been busily de-glamorizing 
1 bee: with hair-raising movies on social dis- 
ming eases. Sin is somewhat for sale in the 


the bigger towns, though the new-style 
week soldier isn’t the buyer he might have 
pula been back in 1918. 

at it As far as the maneuver areas go, the 
Of gal camp follower has been motorized. 
Phe: She often operates from a trailer. Since 
tem the heat is very definitely on these roll- 


ries. ing studios, which are easily — by 
) ap the gendarmes, some of the ladies ply 
quar their profession in passenger cars. 
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PRODUCTION 


Hansgirg Process 
Skipping pilot stage, new 


technique of making magnesium 


hits snags at Kaiser plant but 
yields results. 


After two months of operation, dur- 
ing which there have been five fires and 
one shutdown of 10 days, the much- 
publicized magnesium plant of Henry J. 
Kaiser's Permanente Corp. (BW —Aug. 
23'41,p23) this week appeared to be 
working smoothly for the first time. 
Kaiser himself and Dr. Fritz Hansgirg, 
inventor of the process which is used 
at Permanente to transform calcined 
magnesite into metallic magnesium, 
frankly have their fingers crossed, al- 
though they feel that the worst is over. 
‘They explain their difficulties as natural 
to the process of changing over from 
experimental to commercial operation of 
an entirely new process—changeover in 
which the pressure of defense require- 
ments necessitated omission of the usual 
pilot-plant stage. 

Further complicating the problem has 
been the fact that Hansgirg, who intro- 
duced the process to this country, has 
had to make one change in his process: 


-> 


REFINEMENT 


Latest of the mobile units to be tested 
by the Army is an oil refinery now 
working under actual maneuver con- 
ditions in Camden, S.C. Designed to 
purify used crankcase oil from more 


Abroad, he employed hydrogen as a 
cooling agent; at Permanente, he is using 
natural gas for the first time. 
among chemical engineers on the Coast 
is that Kaiser, a shrewd shipbuilde: 
contractor-cement manufacturer, has 
had Hansgirg and his researchers work 
ing on possible substitutes for natural 
ras. 

Despite the optimism of Kaiser and 

his associates, Coast engineers also say 
that the government is rushing compl 
tion of the Boulder Dam plant of Basic 
Magnesium, Inc. as a magnesium-sup 
ply backstop. ‘This plant will use manu 
facturing methods long employed su 
cessfully in England. 
@ High Temperature—In the Hansgirg 
process, reduction of magnesium oxide 
to magnesium is done in an electric 
resistance furnace at a temperature of 
2000 Centrigrade, but unless the mate 
rial is suddenly cooled, little metallic 
magnesium results. Hansgirg, at Perma 
nente, uses natural a chilling 
medium (the gas, incidentally, is re 
used in Kaiser's adjacent cement plant 
as fuel). Hazard is that, during the 
chilling process, a spark from any source 
may ignite magnesium and produce an 
explosion. 

Permanente’s present metal output is 
three tons a day. Last week, the electric 
furnace, held down during the experi 


alk 


gas as 


~ 


“4 vip. 


than 3,000 vehicles a month, it can 
refine approximately 200 gal. of used 
oil a day, turns out a product which, 
according to a release from the United 
States Army Signal Corps, “Army ex 
perts consider as good as or superior to 
the original oil.” 
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BOTH HAVE 


AMPCO’S STRENGTH 


Size has nothing to do with the ability of AMPCO METAL 
to do a difficult job well. The qualities inherent in this 
sturdy alloy of the aluminum bronze class are equally 
evident in huge steel mill castings or tiny machine parts. 
Ponderous machinery or precision tools — both are 
safeguarded against breakdown and failure because of 
Ampco's ability to resist wear, impact, and deformation. 


AMPCO METAL has controlled hardness, good tensile 
properties, extreme wear-resistance, and high compres- 
sive strength—all maintained to predetermined standards 
through constant control in production. These are at- 
tributes not dependent on size, but on skilled alloying. 


AMPCO LITERATURE 
Available 


AMPCO METAL, catalogue 22 
Ampcoloy — Industrial Bronzes 
Catalogue 
Ampco-Trode Coated Aluminum 
Bronze Welding Rod 
etal in Machine Tools 


co M 
— shings and 


Ampco Metal in Bu 

Bearings 
Metal in Dies 

ee Metal in Acid-Resistant 
Service 

Ampco Metal in Aircraft 

Ampco Metal Centrifugal 
Castings 

Ampco Metal in Heavy 
Machinery 

Ampco Metal in Gears 
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If vital frictional parts in your 
equipment are subject to 
metal failure, consult with 
Ampco engineers for their 
solution to your problem. Ask 
for Ampco catalog No. 22. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. BW-11 Milwaukee, Wis. 


| mental period, was stepped 


| 3,000 to 8,000 kilowatts so clear t 


R ; : ing we 
| duction can reach six tons b ie 
and 12 tons by Jan. 1. A sec “7 
tons-a-year plant unit is n . 
i tion ¢ 
alongside the first. Jo 
Plant officials announced . hs 
that a new $11,000,000 loan | = sh 
offered by the RFC to finance rs 
tion of third, fourth, fifth, wre 
| units. lhis is in addition to an orig * 2s 
| loan of about $10,000,000. ka, manu 
| spokesmen say it demonstrates the » then | 
| ernment’s confidence in the nylon. 
process. evnthe 
| Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is rials 
| work on a 110,000 volt transmiss; the gi 
to the plant from a substation tion s 
east side of San Francisco Bay nating 
while, Permanente is exploring and g: 
sources elsewhere than at Luning, \¢ eral p 
| the present source. 15°41. 
| @ Safety Program—In the series of | methy 
| which have hampered production larly a 
| three lives have been lost and a nw in an’ 
| of men burned. One of the release 
caused by failure of a gas lock dehvd 
furnace—resulted in a 10-day shut plastic 
in October. ‘This and four oth« e Rus 
dents the company laid to m news 
ical defects, which officials say Wash 
| been corrected, or to errors in ji all of 
| ment among employees. Magnc is est 
nothing to play with, especially in ¢] Dow, 
form of dust which it takes after Ars produ 
| precipitation. In addition to mechan this v 
adjustments, Permanente’s reaction ¢ 1940, 
the series of accidents has been to start Soviet 
a large-scale safety -training program will p 
One fire flared up in a retort as it lease-] 
was being loaded for final reduction and sched! 
three men were burned. There appar Un 
ently will be a certain amount of dange: plastic 
of spontaneous combustion at this point q 19- 
| of the process, but as retorts are loade called 
| by use of overhead cranes, it ought ¢ defen: 
| be possible with care to avoid futur made 
injuries, the management believes. Ex septic 
perience with powdered magnesiun 17,00! 
showed it wouldn’t stick together for nylon 
tableting before the second firing total 
retorts, so Dr. Hansgirg had dust soaked purpo 
with solvents, which now do double year’s 
duty in mixing a workable paste and ures ¢ 
excluding air for safety’s sake. alloca 
@ Rez 
4 mean 
Phenol for Stalin Be 
the F 
U.S. plastics industry's cal- — 
d ave | 
culations on important resins are HB cn ¢ 
upset until allocations to Russia ze 
are determined. cellul 
conti 
Until last week, the molders and lami- quire! 
nators of plastics, and their priomty- begin 
ridden customers, were enjoying a ray of By 
sunshine. ‘They had begun to think that meth: 
| shortages in the all-important high- incre. 
strength phenolic resins (Bakelite, Du- Cun 
| rez, Resinox, ‘Textolite) would begin to tunn 
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p next year. Reasons for so think- 


clear u 
: be found in five recent de- 


ing were to 


velopments: 7 
(1) General Electric announced erec- 


tion of a new $1,000,000 synthetic phe- 
nol plant, which promises to go into 
operation in September, 1942 and to 
supply 75% of the company’s own huge 
henol requirement. (2) Monsanto re- 
orted that its new phenol plant would 
be ready in May. (3) Du Pont, which 
manufacturers phenol from coal and 
then converts it into adiptic acid for 
nylon, is hoping—also by May—to begin 
wnthesizing the acid from other mate- | 
nals. (4) Priorities Director Nelson laid 
the groundwork for a complete alloca- 
tion system covering phenol (and elimi- 
nating its use in unessential novelties 
and gadgets) in an amendment to Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-27 (BW—Nov. 
15°41,p34). (5) Order M-31, covering 
methyl! alcohol, or methanol, was simi- 
larly amended to clamp down on its use 
in antifreeze, and thus presumably to 
release more for conversion into formal- 
dehyde for phenolic, urea, and casein | 
plastics. 
e Russian Request—But last week the | 
news also broke that Russia had asked | 
Washington for enough phenol to take 
all of the nation’s existing capacity. It 
is estimated that five hag scaling 
Dow, du Pont, Durez, Monsanto—are 
producing 125,000,000 lb. of phenol 
this year as against 105,000,000 Ib. in 
1940, and 68,500,000 Ib. in 1939. The | 
Soviet won't get all that but enough 
will probably be allocated to it under 
lease-lend to use all of the new capacity 
scheduled for next year. 

Until Russia spoke, OPM and the 
plastics industry had been working on 
a 1941 consumption schedule which 
called for 45,000,000 Ib. of phenol for 
defense (including molding compounds 
made from it), 14,500,000 Ib. for anti- 
septic and medicinal uses, dies, etc., and 
17,000,000 Ib. for synthetic yarns like 
nylon, leaving 48,500,000 Ib. out of the 
total 125,000,000 available for all other | 
purposes, mostly civilian plastics. Next 
year's production and consumption fig- 
ures are anybody's guess until Russian | 
allocations have been determined. 
¢ Readjustment Necessary—What it all | 
means, according to William T. Cruse, 
executive secretary of the Society of 
the Plastics Industry, is that molders, 
laminators, and their customers will 
have to swing all the requirements they 
can to thermo-setting urea and casein 
plastics, both of which should be com- 
paratively plentiful, and to the various 
cellulose-base thermoplastics. Acrylics 
continue to be tied up by military re- | 
quirements, and the polystyrenes cannot 
begin to meet demands. 

By grace of the new amendment to 


methanol order M-31, there should be 
increasing quantities of formaldehyde. 
‘Current formaldehyde production is 
lunning at the estimated annual rate of 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


Financial Problem Was Solved 


here’s always romance in the sports- 
story of an uphill fight to success. 


There are similar romances in business 
---more thrilling too, because so much 
more than mere glory is at stake. 


In 1937, APCON & CO.*, was fighting 
for its life. Several years of losses had 
aroused dissension among the officers. 


Net worth had been reduced to $40,600. 
The year’s sales were down to $332,700. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was thrown out by the court because 
the company was still solvent, though 
sinking. But it faced the double prob- 
lem of building up a profitable volume 
of sales and at the same time taking 
care of trade obligations. 


With the working capital account show- 
ing a deficit, the problem was desperate. 
The company had to extend credit in 
order to sell. But it had to have cash in 
order to exist. In this crisis, APCON 
turned to Commercial Credit Open 
Account Financing as its sole hope. 


Progress was steady under the new 
financing arrangement. In 1939 sales 
were up to $555,500 with net profit of 
$17,300. There was $9,000 of working 
capital. Net worth was $43,000. 


1940 showed $792,000 of sales... $55,100 
net profit . . . $27,800 working capital 
... and $95,700 net worth... a finan- 
cial resurrection accomplished through 
the convenience and flexibility of Open 
Account Financing. 


The advantages of OPEN ACCOUNT 
and INVENTORY financing are not 
limited to concerns in financial diffi- 
culties. The greater liquidity afforded, 
without any additional investment or 
obligations, materially eases the prob- 
lem of meeting pay-rolls, paying taxes, 
and discounting purchase bills. For full 
information send for a free copy of 
“CoMPARATIVE Costs oF FINANCING.” 
Address Dep’t. BW. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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5,000,000 POUNDS OF ARALAC A YEAR 


277,000,000 Ib., as compared with 180,- 
000,000 in 1940, and 135,000,000 in 
1939.) And there has been no real 
shortage of ammonia, the other basic 
component of urea-formaldehyde plas 
tics. Ammunition requirements for am 
monia seem to be pretty well taken care 
of by synthesizing plants set up espe 
cially for government explosives. Pro- 
duction of casein for casein-formalde- 
hyde plastics is growing, and will con 
tinue to grow as demand increases. 
Since it is a by-product of skim milk, 
for which new outlets have been sought 
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When you bought your new fall hat 
you probably found it bore a label 
stating the percentage of casein fiber 
used in its construction. When your 
wife buys her new spring slacks and 
dresses, she will find similar labels 
showing how much of the milk by- 
product has been blended with cot 
ton, rayon, or wool to achieve new 
style effects and economies. The fiber 
is called “Aralac” and is produced by 
a subsidiary of National Dairy Prod 
ucts Corp. from skim milk. Dried 
casein extracted from the milk (top) 
becomes Aralac (center) after passing 
through four multiple spinnerets in 
the “spinning box” (bottom). The 
fiber costs more than rayon or cotton; 
less than wool or hat fur. Present pro 
duction capacity is 5,000,000 Ib. annu 
ally—representing the recoverable cas- 
ein in 160,000,000 Ib. of skim milk. 


for many years, no continuing shortages 
are foreseen. 

e Nothing Like Plenty—As a matter of 
cold fact, of course, there will probably 
be no such thing as a plentiful plastic 
in 1942. Plastic applications in defense 
range all the way from bomber blisters, 
or enclosures, to beer cans for the Army 
which have a thin plastic lining to pro- 
tect tinned steel from beer and vice 
versa. Acrylics go into airplane gunners’ 
turrets, tank windows, surgical and den- 
tal instruments, gas mask lenses, insula- 
tion on radio receiving and sending sets, 


plus a wide variety of lenses { 
clocks, and gun sights on shi; 
and planes. 
Phenolics go into thousan: 
tors, brake blocks for trucks, swit 
parts, airplane cable pulleys 
nectors, and even military paints. | 
styrenes are beginning to be us 
sively in communications inst 
and for airplane antenna mast 
Vinyls insulate the Navy wi 
nishing the safety feature of safet 
for tanks, trucks, and planes 
e Important Meetings—W atch 
important meeting which will b 
uled sometime in December 
l'echnical Committee of the S: 
the Plastics Industry and a similar 
mittee of the aircraft manufactur 
discuss the development of even y 
moldings and laminations for bot! 
bat and training planes. Watch also { 
a December meeting of the New Ff) 
land plastics industry under the spor 
ship of S.P.1. and the chairmanship 
B. F. Conner of Colt’s Patent | 
Arms Mfg. Co. Engineering specif 
tions, prevailing federal orders affectiy 
the industry, and problems confrontiy 
molders as a result of present regulat 
will be discussed. 


Plumbing Jitters 


Industry, with most of its 
copper already cut off, expects 


order restricting its output by 
about 50%. Substitutes tested. 


Among its other effects, Conservat 
Order M-9-c halves, from a 1940 b 
period, the quantity of copper t 
used during the remaining wecks of t! 
year for the principal articles employ 
in plumbing and heating, and virtua 
forbids the use of any copper for thes 
purposes (defense housing needs « 
cepted) after Dec. 31. When M-9-c 
issued last month, the plumbing an 
heating industry reacted with as nervo 
a start as if some such order had not 

_ been long expected. 

Since then, manufacturers, wholesa 
ers, and plumbing-shop proprietors have 
been sitting on the edges of their chau 
waiting for OPM to drop that other 
shoe. Although nobody in Washingto 
will admit it, the industry knows that 
eventually there will crash down a lim 
tation order restricting output of plum! 
ing and heating supplies to a percentage 
of last year, after the fashion of the 
automobile curtailment ruling. [he 
trade guesses that the cut will come 
very soon, that it will be about 50% 

e Cure for Jitters—However tough the 
order turns out to be, it should at least 
cure the current epidemic of jitters 
among rank-and-file employees now du 
bious whether their jobs will exist next 
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week or next month. Most of the men 
have what it takes to land defense- 
industry jobs at good pay—which is €x- 
actly what many of them will probably 
jo unless they can be soothed. 

An immediate and pressing require- 
ment is a maintenance and repair order 
to take care of homes, apartments, ho- 
tels, retail stores, and other civilian 
establishments not covered in Order 
p-22 as amended (BW—Oct.25'41,p16). 
Up to now, when a manufacturer needed 
limited amounts of critical metals for 
these purposes, he has been able to go 
to Washington and get an A-10 rating 
to put him temporarily in the clear. 
eHard to Take—Notably conservative 
gre the three largest manufacturers in 
the field: American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., Crane Co., and Koh- 
ler Co. They have held steadfast to 
conventional materials for making their 

roducts and have traditionally upheld 
local building-code authorities who have 
resisted innovations which may be con- 
sidered (a) cheap substitutes or (b) eco- 
nomical improvements, depending upon 
the point of view. 

The restriction on use of copper is, 
therefore, particularly hard for these 
concerns to take, though mild compared 
with what they may meet if tonnages of 
ferrous metals for plumbing and _ heat- 
ing use are restricted, with the probable 
consequent swing to steel boilers and 
pressed-steel sanitary fixtures to save 
tonnage. 

e Asking for Time—Now that they face 
the horrid fact that copper is withdrawn, 
they are asking—in order to keep their 
personnel and plants continuously avail- 
able for handling the large volume of 
defense work that they must do—for 
enough time to make the shift-over from 
brass to other materials without dislo- 
cation. Some of the materials that were 
counted on as sure-fire substitutes are 
now about as hard to get as copper. 
This is notably true of many of the 
plastics, and Crane, for example, is 
thinking in terms of wood for faucet 
handles, towel racks, and shower-cur- 
tain rods. Crane recognizes that traps 
of steel or malleable iron, perhaps lead- 
dipped, are possible for bathrooms and 
kitchens. 

@ Research by Sears—Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., long the iconoclast of the trade, 
last spring set out to research its way to 
climinate 70% of its copper needs. For 
months the big mail house has kept a 
fulltime man in Milwaukee exploring 
substitute possibilities there. Sears’ best 
guess is that within six months it can 
do its present plumbing-and-heating vol- 
ume on 30% as much copper. Sole 
question-mark is obtaining necessary 
tools and dies. This appears possible, 
since, for example, the company claims 
that by getting 100 screw-machine cut- 
ter heads it can save thousands of tons 
of copper. 

Some of the simpler substitutions 
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upon which all manufacturers are now 
busy involve using cast iron for brass 
in the body of a fixture, keeping brass 
only at the precise ‘point where it is 
needed. Examples: a brass valve seat 
in an iron-body valve; a 3-oz. brass jet 
in an electric pump jet body formerly 
cast of 8 lb. of brass. Such composite 
units cost more than all-brass, but pro- 
duction men say the costs of the extra 
operations will eventually be more than 
outweighed by saving in cost of metal. 
@ Odds and Ends—More spectacular, if 
less important in the aggregate, are nu- 
merous odds and ends that Sears has 
tested and is currently adopting. ‘These 
include plastic faucet and valve handles, 
with a secondary line to fall back on 
consisting of wooden handles impreg- 
nated with a plastic made by Eastman 
Kodak Co. On swing-spout faucets for 
kitchen use, the present cast-brass hous- 


MODERN DESIGN 


It’s a far cry from the old bucket and 
dipper for the men working on con- 
struction of a munitions plant at 
Flora, Miss. They're served by a 
waterboy outfitted with the latest 
thing in portable fountains. 


ing will be replaced with a nonpriority 
plastic—and as an ace in the hole, there 
is a housing of enameled pressed steel. 

Sink strainers and basket strainers of 
plastic, instead of sheet brass, are going 
into production. So is a plastic dise for 
a follower on a pump plunger assembly. 
@ Glass Float—Working with Corning 
Glass Co., Sears is shifting over from 


the conventional copper float in toilet. 


tanks to a glass float. It is experimenting 
with annealed glass float rods, and an- 
nealed glass swing spouts for faucets. 
One of the most ambitious projects 
to supplant zinc, now almost as hard to 
get as copper, was jointly undertaken per- 
haps three years ago by Sears and the 
A. O. Smith Corp. The result is the 
so-called glass-lined water heater tank— 
actually, a tank in which a vitzeous- 
coated interior replaces galvanized sheet 


metal. It has now been on the market 
for a year. Sears has sold several mil 
lion dollars’ worth, and so have other 
A. O. Smith customers. Sears put $235, 
000 into this development, Smith $350, 
000. The new product sells about 20%, 
or $10, above the old type, but should, 
it is thought, get down to the same pro 
duction cost and selling price as the art 
becomes perfected. 


Standard Air Parts 


First steps toward that 
objective taken by aircraft in- 
dustry at New York meeting. 
Standards committee formed. 


Back in the starvation days, when air 
plane contracts hardly ever called for 
more than a dozen ships of the same 
type, standardization of material and 
equipment was not tremendously im 
portant. For instance, it didn’t make 
much difference if there were six dif 
ferent angles used in countersinking for 
flush riveting. Nor did it matter if one 
manufacturer's pump was not inter 
changeable with that of another. Each 
aircraft builder was a rugged individual 
ist and thought his specifications were 
a little better than the other fellow’s. 
The only one who really suffered was 
the equipment supplier who found it 
necessary to Carry huge inventories of 
materials and equipment in which the 
sizes and mounting dimensions might 
vary only by small fractions of an inch. 

Some attempts at standardization 
were made before the aircraft manufac- 
turers were flooded with defense orders, 
but it has only been in recent months 
that there has been a concerted effort 
to simplify specifications for aircraft ma 
terials, accessories, and parts. ‘This week, 
representatives of most of the defense 
manufacturers, the Army, the Navy, the 
British, and the OPM, wound up a 
four-day meeting in New York at which 
they took important steps toward re 
ducing the necessary stock sizes of raw 
materials and the interchangeability of 
individual parts and sub-assemblies. 

@ Only Two Angles—Probably the most 
important decision of the standards en 
gineers was to reduce the six flush rivet 
countersink angles from 78°, 90°, 100°, 
110°, 115°, and 120°, to two angles 

78° for heavy plate and 100° for most 
other skin thicknesses. It was also de- 
cided to space mounting-base holes of 
hydraulic system parts—and other acces- 
sories to be attached to airplane or 
engine—so close that one make can be 
substituted for another. Height and 
head clearances for control wheels and 
distances from airplane seats to rudder 
pedals was standardized for the average 
pilot. In addition, a National Aircraft 
Standards Committee was set up. 
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30-Column Accounter 


speed up— 
with industry's fastest quality fuel—GAS 


Production curves are moving 
sharply upward . . . schedules are 
speeding up in numberless indus- 
tries! And both defense and non- 
detense products are being turned 
out with a speed and economy 
typical of American industry when 
it puts its shoulder to the wheel. 

It is significant that Gas and 
modern Gas equipment are playing 
a vital role in this huge expansion 
of defense production. Because 
Gas is industry’s fastest quality 
fuel. And coupled with its speed 
are these other equally important 
characteristics—accurate controlla- 


bility, cleanliness, flexibility, quick 


Production 


adaptability, instant availability, 
and unusual economy—all of which 
are vital to defense production. 

If production in your plant is 


lagging because of a bottleneck in 


heating, drying, baking or any of 


scores of other operations in which 
heat plays a part—it will pay you 
to investigate Gas and modern high- 
speed Gas equipment. Your Gas 
company will be giad to consult 


with you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SE “TION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


For several years, National ( 
ister Co., Dayton, Ohio, has b« 
ing “The ‘Transverse Printer, 
counting machine which fig 

| prints “‘at one fell swoop all t! 
rid totals that march across 
and electric bills every month 


column of figures has its own 
anism, permitting the bills to be inserted 
“in the flat.” This fall, the company 
has enlarged and adapted the machine 
to handle as many as 30 columns on 
bank ledgers and other analysis sheets up 
to 30 in. in width. 


Finger Guards 


Most finger stalls are made for the 
purpose of protecting injured members, 
but Industrial Gloves Co., Danville 
Ill., is introducing “‘Steel-Grip” Finger 
Guards for preventing injuries to fingers 
and thumbs in industrial operations 
ranging from bufhng and polishing to 
book-binding and machine assembly 
They have leather of various weights on 
the work side and flexible open-weave 
lastex on the back to hold them on. 


Electronic Revolving Door 


As you enter a new International Re- 
volving Door with electric-eye control, 
it turns automatically, allowing you to 
walk through without pushing. As built 
by International Steel Co., Evansville, 
Ind., a hidden motor actuated by clec 
tronic elements does the work. 


Refrigerated Welder 


In the usual run of spot-welding alu 
minum, stainless steel, etc., it is ofte! 
necessary to stop after 40 or 50 spots to 
“dress” the welding points which pick 
up some of the metal being welded. Re 
cently, Progressive Welder Co., 3050 | 
Outer Drive, Detroit, has brought out 
a new Refrigerated Welding Unit which 


has produced “continuous runs without 
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int cleaning for 10 min. at 100 welds 
+ minute.” Ice-cold refrigerant is 
sumped continuously to the points, cov- 
ering them with frost until the instant 
of the weld, when the frost line moves 


Defense Business Checklist 


h Res wan ; , ° Builders’ Items — Manufacturers’ and tools or equipment to repair or maintain 
built back a bare * in. and immediately Te- jobbers’ prices of a wide varicty of build- the property of other producers. Prior 
il ‘ forms before the next weld. ers’ hardware items have been stabilized ity assistance is thus extended to inde 
ws at levels prevailing on Oct. 21 by OPA pendent contractors and others, such as 
id ‘ ve price schedule No. 40. Prices of insect- machine and repair shops and_ black 
€ hor Simplified Stamp screen cloth, which is distributed through smiths. 
Ur ga sees the same channels as builders’ hardware, 
Each Instead of several set-screws for hold- are also held to their Oct. 21 levels by © Elevator Repairs—I'wo plans to facili- 


ing numerals, letters, and other symbols 


— 


we 


in its new “Shock-Proof” Interchange- 
able Steel Stamp for marking parts, as- 
semblies, etc., Modern Method Steel 
Stamps, Inc., 145 Jos. Campau St., De- 
troit, uses a wedge lock actuated by a 


the OPA ceiling, which became effective 
Nov. 19. While the order became 
necessary as a direct result of the OPM 
copper conservation order, it is not con- 
fined to articles made wholly or partly 
of copper or brass, but extends to all 
products named, no matter what material 
is used in their manufacture. ‘The new 
schedule covers eight types of knobs and 
handles, 20 types of door locks, 13 types 
of hinges, 16 items of miscellaneous door 
hardware, five of screen hardware, and 
12 miscellaneous articles, such as house 
numbers, transom chains, and snap 
catches. Painted, galvanized, commer- 
cial bronze, hand-drawn copper, and 
“koolshade” fabric window-screen cloth 
are included. 


tate production of materials for repairs 
to elevators and escalators, and for con 
struction of conveyor machinery, have 
been issued by OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion. The orders, P-72 and P-78, permit 
application of A-3 preference ratings to 
deliveries of the necessary materials for 
production, with certain _ restrictions. 
Both orders became cffective as of Nov. 
10 and will expire Jan. 21, 1942. 


e Synthetic Rubber—The Defense Plant 
Corp. has completed agreements for con 
struction and equipping of two large 
factories for the manufacture of chemi 
cals needed to make synthetic rubber. 
One agreement was made with Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. for a $2,200,000 
plant in Galveston County, Tex., to 


mech- ¢ Chlorine and Paper—Decreased use of | manufacture chemicals of an undisclosed 
serted single hollow-head set-screw. chlorine in the manufacture of pulp, nature. The other was with the Carbide 
npany paper, and paperboard, effective imme- rf oan age Corp. for a $3,- 
chine 4 j j diately, has been ordered by Priorities 0,000 butadiene plant in Charleston, 
~ Multi Station Metallizer Director Nelson through general limita- W. Va. 

ts u Quite a few manufacturers are con- tion order L-11. Practically all grades of 

ie paper are affected, with the exception of | ¢ Light Trucks—Production of light 


serving aluminum, copper, alloy steel, 
and other hard-to-get metals by spraying 
them through metallizing guns on back- 
ings of steel, cast iron, wood, plastics, 
leather, etc. Pratt & Whitney, Wright, 


newsprint, in which no chlorine is used. 
Brightness ceilings are provided ranging 
from a cut of 4 points in 100% rag 
content writing paper to total climination 


trucks for civilian use in January, 1942, 
will be curtailed 35.9% below output 
in the same month this year under an 
OPM Priorities Division order. Com- 


r the : : of chlorine in groundwood, the grade panies manufacturing both passenger 
sbers. and other airplane engine builders are commonly used in “pulp” magazines and cars and light trucks (less than 14 tons) 
vyile now adopting a new Automatic Metal- books. Bleaching also is climinated for may exceed the ceiling on truck output, 
ss lizing Machine .to eliminate all hand most bags, sacks, and wrapping paper, provided that passenger car production 
saad operations in spraying aluminum and and for specialty paper, such as sand 1s correspondingly reduced so that com- 
5 paper base. It is expected the order will bined quotas are not exceeded. Manu- 
tions save 60,000 tons of chlorine a year,  facturers produced 37,730 light trucks 
1g to which is half the new chlorine entering for civilian use in January, 1941. Maxi- 
nbly. the paper manufacturing industry an- mum output allowed for January, 1942, 
ts on nually. In general, all grades of paper is 24,169. 
veave will correspond to the standards of 1931- 
n. 32. Since that time, increased use of © Research—Acting to broaden the as- 
chlorine has resulted in whiter paper. sistance already extended to research 
laboratories, OPM’s Priorities Division 
¢ P-22 Amendments—A number of has assigned a preference rating of A-5 
amendments to preference rating order to acquisition of scarce materials re- 
| Re- P-22 covering repair, maintenance, and quired by manufacturers of the necessary 
itrol, operating supplies, have been announced laboratory chemicals and equipment. 
yu to by OPM’s Priorities Division. The Producers who supply laboratories en- 
built changes are designed to assist important gaged in research, testing, analysis, and 
ville. industries heretofore not specifically cov- plant control studies, as well as clinical 
elec. ered by the order. The first of these and academic laboratories, are covered 
amendments brings natural gas and __ by the order. 

: > hydrocarbons associated with petroleum Producers of drop forgings made of 
other corrosion-resistant metals on en- under the terms of the order, and ex- ~ steel and steel alloys have been requested 
gine cylinders. The machine has six tends its assistance to the transportation not to exceed the prices that prevailed 
stations. Cylinders are loaded at Station as well as the production of these items. Oct. 10, and a meeting of industry rep- 

alu 1, and indexed automatically to the This means that pipelines, railroads, and _resentatives has been called by Price Ad- 
ften others, where metal coatings are applied truck fleets engaged in moving petroleum ministrator Henderson to discuss a 
ts to to various portions through Metco met- products may now apply the A-10 rating —_longer-range price program. . . . Prepara- 
pick allizing guns. The outfit, which is to se nen reeaer'e ae yeaa repair a tion ri & price schedule pore te a 
Re adaptable to many other metallizing op- peer ey’ par ste yay ies, re ray * = and cable has been 
| entlons. sinn Bésiened ond dimmuloctusnd nother change brings within the terms undertaken by OPA. Price movements 
bus en : : of the order privately-owned irrigation in these fields have been irregular dur- 
out y U.S. Galvanizing & Plating Equip- systems, toll bridges, and toll canals, ing the past year with some products 
hich ment Corp., 27 Heywood St., Brooklyn, and a third amendment extends the moving up as much as 40% while others 
hout and Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., assistance of the order to those using have + bes almost no change. 
21-07 41st Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. ' 
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Pro-Advertising 


National emergency steals 
convention thunder, but trade 
lists foes and scans arguments 
to offset consumer attacks. 


In Hot Springs, Va., some 630 mem- 
bers of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and representatives of 
the trade and the press last week assem- 
bled for the much-heralded powwow on 
how to ward off “the grave threats to 
national brands and the advertising of 
them.” Perhaps never in advertising’s 
history have so many serious-minded 
practitioners of the art convened in one 
place to give the future of their indus- 
try such concentrated thought. 

But on Saturday, when the conven- 

tion disbanded after two heavy days of 
speeches, statistics, and presentations, 
the advertising-defense theme had been 
pretty completely veneered over with 
another one—national defense. Length- 
ily lectured first by Leon Henderson, 
administrator of OPA, and then by 
William L. Batt, director of the mate- 
rials division of OPM, the conven- 
tioneers’ opinion sharply converged on 
the point that for the duration, at least, 
advertising is due for the same hard 
sledding that confronts all other war- 
torn industries, and that a resouhding 
ballyhoo for the art at this time would 
be almost an anachronism. 
@ Henderson’s Réle—It was on Hender- 
son that this change of sentiment swung 
as a pivot. Cockily walking into the 
lion’s den (where only a few hours 
before he had been enumerated as one 
of advertising’s arch enemies) he pro- 
claimed that “advertising is threatened 
with no special or extraordinary peril 
which is not shared by other economic 
and social organisms in this country” 
and that “I have always assumed and I 
now assume that advertising performs 
a useful economic function.” 

While between-the-lines readers could 
readily discern that Henderson was not 
promising to wipe out the threat of 
standardization, grade labeling, and 
other such consumer-movement buga- 
boos, nonetheless his listeners took com- 
fort from the OPA _ head’s earnest 
avowal that his office wouldn’t use the 
emergency as a cloak for the kind of 
neo-economic hocus-pocus of which it 
has so often been accused. Obviously 
doing his level best to squelch the fire 
his opponents had built under him, 
Henderson virtually repeated the “per- 
sonality success” achieved by Assistant 
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Attorney General Thurman Arnold be- 
fore a similar audience in October (BW 
—Oct.11’41,p14). 
e Batt Continues—And where he left off 
the job of turning the convention from 
advertising to all-out war effort, William 
L. Batt continued the next day, making 
the metamorphosis complete. For Batt, 
longtime friend of the advertising fra- 
ternity (as president of SKF Industries), 
virtually placed a capstone on Hender- 
son’s sermon, indirectly criticized the 
industry for laying so little stress on 
national defense and its implications. 
On the other hand, the purpose of 
the meeting—to defend advertising— 
was not completely overshadowed by 
the emergency. To most observers, the 
healthiest trade manifestation was the 
convention’s stolid insistence that if 
advertising is to be sheltered against 
attacks, its defense should not be 
sketchy or half-baked. Many an argu- 
ment was brutally criticized as being 
inadequate, and all defenses were con- 
sidered shy on one vital point: not 


QUIZ KIDS 
The Milwaukee Railroad, which put 


its first two diesel passenger units into 
service on the Chicago-Minneapolis 
run last fall, is still checking on diesel 
efficiency. Latest study is a survey 
being conducted by two uniformed 
girls, who quiz passengers en route to 
see whether they think a steam or 
diesel locomotive is pulling the train. 
The line has also been making a com- 
prehensive study of comparative oper- 
ating costs of steam and diesel power. 


enough academic documentati: 
—as in the past several mont! 
hope was pinned on the forthcomin, 
lengthy book now being readied }, 
Prof. Neil H. Borden (Harvar: 
ate School of Business Admin 
in which advertising’s econom 
being painstakingly analyzed a; 
mented. 

© A Little Less?—In further pursuit o 

this critical vein, the convention aly, 

agreed with James Webb Young (senio, 

consultant to the J. Walter ‘I hompson 

agency) in his statement: “Could ye 

not, individually, be a little less noisy 

on the radio, a little less brutal in the 

newspapers, a little less silly in th 

magazines, without reducing our effec 

tiveness as salesmen?” 

Best-charted of all was the terrain 

occupied by advertising’s attackers. The 
latter were depicted as consisting prin 
cipally of academicians favoring a man 
aged economy, plus “the ignorant” (jl 
advised consumers). Their attacks were 
described as hinging on nine major con 
tentions: (1) That advertising breeds 
monopoly, (2) that it is a financial bur 
den on the consumer, (3) that it in- 
creases prices for actual or supposed 
values, (4) that it lends false increments 
to trademarks and brands, (5) that it 
is a needless frill when demand exceeds 
supply, (6) that it dominates the press, 
(7) that it fails to champion facts, gives 
the consumer only dubious information, 
(8) that it is inferior to standardization 
and grade-labeling, and (9) that it is 
often “nonsensical, frivolous, unbeliev- 
able.” 
@ List of Attackers—Equally elaborate 
was the list of those who have from 
time to time openly attacked advertis- 
ing or contributed to the arsenal of 
those who wish it ill. Impressively this 
list rolled to over 50 names, included 
many a government figure, ‘Thurman 
Amold, Leon Henderson, Henry A. 
Wallace, Harry Hopkins, Harriet Ell- 
ott, etc.), many an author (Stuart Chase, 
Ralph Borsodi), plus a not inconsider- 
able list of department-store and mail- 
order house executives who were deemed 
to be flirting dangerously with labeling, 
standards, etc. 

While the defense will more or less 
assume a quiet tone because of the war 
and the interval required for the comple- 
tion of the Borden book, the conven- 
tioneers agreed to concentrate on indi- 
vidual strategy until collective action 
again becomes feasible. Ingenious, and 
well received, were two advertising de- 
fenses not previously found in the ar 
senal: (1) that it so whets the appetites 
of consumers for a high standard of 
living that the U.S. under almost no 
circumstances could forsake that stand 
ard without inviting dire results; (2 
that the costs of advertising are de- 
clining because, like any mass product, 
it becomes cheaper as its prevalence 
increases. 
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Facing the necessity of building an 
air armada overnight, the American 
aviation industry knew that nothing 
short of a “production revolution” 
would turn the trick. 


In this crisis, aviation engineers 
were quick to take advantage of a 
revolutionary new type of machine 
tool that had been created by Delta 
engineers during the past 14 years— 
machine tools that had been found 
remarkably efficient in meeting the 
needs of the aircraft industries. 

Adaptable, portable, stripped of 


every useless ounce, these new fight- 
ing-trim Deltas outperform ponder- 


Photograph Courtesy of 
Eclipse Aviation Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. 


ous machines costing three to four 
times as much. 

In units, batteries and special set- 
ups that obviated the need for build- 
ing special machines, stock model 
Deltas were rolled into aviation pro- 
duction lines to help smash the 
“tooling up” bottleneck. 

Today—in the leading airplane 
factories of North America and 
Britain, you'll find these mobile, 
stripped-for-action Deltas boring, 
sawing, grinding—cutting metal for 
the air fleets of Democracy. 

By the hundreds of thousands, 
Deltas are helping give new wings 
to production! 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


This well-illustrated booklet “New Wings for Production” shows 
dramatically how one industry—aviation—has helped meet its 
production crisis by the liberal use of DELTA-Milwaukee low- 
cost machine tools. Write for FREE copy today. The Delta Manu- 
facturing Company, 927 E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


DELTA 


MILWAUKEE 


World's largest manufacturers of low-cost, high quality drill presses 
e grinders e abrasive finishing machines e cut-off machines e circular 


saws e band saws « scroll saws e lathes e jointers e shapers 
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‘More Co-op Gas 


Second refinery Property 
bought by C.C.A. after one a 
Phillipsburg, Kan., turns out to 

be big maker of 


“ ° ” 
savings. 


In petroleum circles, the traisfer 
a little 1,500-bbl. oil refinery f, 


| owner to another ordinarily 
| more than a brief paragraph 
| papers—even if the $700,000 
| in the deal did happen to be 


Nebraska’s biggest cash transact 


| cently—but not so in the field 
| sumer cooperatives. 
| dozen co-op publications played-t 

| announcement that the world’s 

| wholesale petroleum cooperative—Cop- 
| sumer Cooperative Assn., 
| City, Mo.—had purchased propertic 


Last week, 


North Kansa 


Terry Carpenter, Inc., which cons 


| of a cracking plant at Scottsbluff, Neb. 


and a string of service stations located 
in ten Nebraska communities. 
e@ Nearer to Co-op Goal—With the 
1,500-bbl. capacity of the Scott ‘blu 
plant added to that of C.C.A.’s almo 
new 3,500-bbl. refinery at Phillipsburg, 
Kan. (BW—Feb.3’40,p20) the associa 
tion is one long stride closer to that 
idealistic goal of all consumer Co-ops 
100% cooperative production and dis 
tribution. For the past year, nearly 50‘ 
of the refined fuels sold by C.C.A’s 
500 member associations has been made 
in the Phillipsburg refinery; the balance 
purchased on specification from old-line 
(as co-op folk say of ordinary commerce 
refineries. The Scottsbluff refinery’s ad- 
ditional capacity should enable C.C.A. 
to supply 60% to 70% of its members’ 
total needs, which last year amounted 
to slightly more than 10,000 carloads 
Only a very small portion of co-op 
gasoline is actually 100% cooperatively 
produced from oil well to tractor tank. 
One subsidiary of the association does 
operate a few producing oil wells in 
Ellis County, Kan. (BW—Oct.12'40,p 
36). All of the crude used at the Phil- 
lipsburg refinery, however, is gathered 
by a co-op pipeline (another subsidian 


| which carries it to the refinery, which 


is itself a subsidiary of C.C.A. 

e Good News for Delegates—What 
prompted the management of C.C.A. to 
decide rather suddenly on the purchase 


| of the Nebraska refinery was something 


far more practical than the mere wish 
to approach more nearly the goal of 
“co-op all the way.” Last month, at 
C.C.A.’s annual meeting, delegates rep- 
resenting member-associations (many of 
them small farm co-ops) located in nine 
midwestern and Rocky Mountain states, 
heard good news from the founder and 
president, Howard Cowden. 
Not only were C.C.A.’s sales for year 


ending Aug. 31 up 41% to hit an all- 
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time high of $7,234,500 (not including 
internal sales of the three oil producing- | 
refining subsidiaries which would boost 
the total to over $10,000,000) but also 
net savings (which co-op people, op- 
ed to the profit system, refuse to 
designate as “profit”) were 57% ahead 
of last year, or 187% ahead if refinery- 
ipeline operations are included. 
¢ What the Refinery Did—Most impor- 
tant item—the one which prompted the 
urchase of the Scottsbluff refinery— 
was the net income for the first full year 
of operation of the Phillipsburg refin- 
ery: $204,000 or approximately 50% of 
the total savings on all operations, which 
include sales of paint, hardware, lubri- 
cating oils, lumber, tires, batteries, elec- 
trical appliances, and groceries. If one | 
refinery is such a good investment, two | 
should be twice as good, it was reasoned. 

Crude supplies for the Nebraska re- 
finery will continue to be supplied by | 
Ohio Oil Co.’s wells in Lance Creek | 
field in central Wyoming, coming to | 
Scottsbluff via Illinois Pipe Line (to Ft. | 
Laramie) and C.C.A. transport trucks. | 
eHow about Future?—That Howard | 
Cowden will acquire additional refineries | 
and pipelines for C.C.A. is almost a | 
foregone conclusion. On the other hand 
nonco-op oil and refinery people insist 
that Cowden’s luck can’t last forever. 
What, they ask, would happen if the 
pools that supply the Phillipsburg re- 
finery, should dry up as thousands of oil 
pools have done elsewhere? And what if 
engineering advancements should over- 
night render both co-op refineries obso- 
lete? Could C.C.A. take it? 

Possibly Cowden’s answer may be 
found in advice which he recently gave 
member associations, which actually own 
C.C.A. He advised them (1) to start 
building up reserves out of the abnor- 
mally high savings (profits) instead of 
using them to sweeten patronage re- 
funds (cash dividends); (2) to diversify 
present lines even to the extent of 
remodeling service stations (which many 
C.C.A. afhliates are) to handle groceries, 


feed, seed and even electrical appliances. | 
¢C.C.A.’s Example—Setting an exam- | 
ple for member associations, C.C.A. has | 


this year 
$400,000 borrowed from Farm Credit 
Administration (Bank for Cooperatives) 
three years ago for refinery construction. 
Another FCA loan has been made to 


aid off about 75% of the | 


finance the Scottsbluff refinery. More- | 


over, Cowden is now investigating pos- 
sibilities of diversification in several lines | 
including lumber manufacture and food 
processing. (Approximately 75% of 
C.C.A. sales last year were from refined 
oils, lube oil, and grease.) 

Greatest fear today of leaders in the 
cooperative movement is that the fed- 
eral administration may follow the ex- 
ample set by Canada and England in 
prohibiting the issuance of patronage 
refunds on the ground that the practice 


is a subterfuge for price-cutting. 
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THE HEAVY DUTY 


You're Probably Wrong 
about Railroad “Cops”! 


@ “A tough guy who chases small boys and hobos.” That’s the 
old-time idea of a railroad policeman. But it just doesn’t fit today. 


Now, with rail transportation all important to the National 
Defense, the ever-present danger of sabotage finds Erie’s vigilant 
police on duty 24 hours a day. It’s “hands off” to all who would 
disrupt the steady flow of defense loads for Uncle Sam. 


“The Freight Must Go Through — Safely and on Time” is a 
cherished Erie creed . . . and that safety factor is taken care of 
by one of the most efficient railroad police forces in the world. 
Every shipment of freight is zealously guarded by men schooled 
in modern scientific methods of crime prevention and detection. 
So effective is their work Erie can point to a record of only a 
few pennies’ loss due to theft per $1000 value of goods carried. 


Whatever your freight, you can trust Erie to deliver it safely 
—and at lowest cost! 


Transportation problems? Call the Erie agent or write— 


Carl Howe, Vice President, Erie Railroad, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


RAILROAD 
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Is Liquor “Allied”? 


All-industry association, 
started by wholesalers under 
Schenley auspices, is bidding 
for support of other distillers. 


On Armistice Day in Chicago, liquor 
wholesalers from al over the country 
met to organize Allied Liquor Indus- 
tries, Inc., as an all-industry public rela- 
tions association to meet the growing 
threats of drys and taxes. This is the 
third attempt in less than a year to 
achieve unity in the liquor industry. 
Last November the producers—distillers, 
rectifiers, and importers—set up the Con- 
ference of Alcoholic Beverage Industries, 
failed to get the support of distributors. 
Last July, retailers tried to organize a 
national beer, wine, and liquor associa- 
tion, but failed to get the support of 
producers. 

Allied Liquor Industries, Inc., at least 

started out more auspiciously than the 
others. It drew more than 200 leading 
executives of the industry—wholesalers, 
distillers, rectifiers, importers, brokers, 
and trade association officials. The or- 
ganizing wholesalers were uniformly en- 
thusiastic, and the rest voiced their 
approval. 
@ Officers Named—The Chicago meet- 
ing elected Thomas F. McCarthy of 
Austin, Nichols & Co., New York, as 
president, and named 58 directors, two 
wholesalers from each of the 28 “open” 
states and the District of Columbia, in 
which the liquor trade is still in private 
hands. Chairman of the board is 
Joseph F. Tonkin of Tonkin Distrib- 
uting Co., San Francisco. Provided for 
in the by-laws is a 25-man executive 
committee, scheduled to be made up 
of ten wholesalers, ten distillers, two 
importers, two rectifiers, and one broker. 
First annual meeting is to be held in 
St. Louis next February. 

Membership of the executive com- 

mittee is crucial to the new organiza- 
tion. If the wholesalers are able to line 
up ten leading distillers between now 
and February they may have solved the 
problem of uniting the industry—and 
financing the organization. Although 
the wholesalers have financed expenses 
to date out of their own pockets, they 
look to distillers to bear their share of 
the running expenses. 
@ Backed by Schenley—Schenley, prin- 
cipal proponent of the all-industry trade 
association idea since the company 
broke with the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute (for distillers only) last year over 
the Sturges Plan, is very much behind 
the wholesalers. The movement was 
inspired at Schenley’s big sales confer- 
ence in Cincinnati last month, which 
was attended by Schenley jobbers from 
all parts of the country. 
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Mr. Tonkin there took the lead in 
organizing a national wholesalers asso- 
ciation, quickly obtained $50 cash from 
each of more than 75 Schenley job- 
bers. 

Despite the obvious Schenley connec- 
tion, distillers generally favored the or- 
ganization of wholesalers for the valu- 
able support such an association could 
give, particularly on state and_ local 
problems. 

@ Metamorphosis — Somewhere, some- 
how between the Cincinnati meeting 
and the Chicago meeting, the idea 
underwent a complete metamorphosis 
from an organization of wholesalers by 
wholesalers to an all-industry trade asso- 


ciation strikingly similar in pattem 4 
the plan long espoused by § henley 
Chairman of the Board Lewis | 
stiel. 

Rosenstiel’s presence in Chicago t 
gether with Carl Byoir and Hethen 
Bayard Swope, made many Listiller 
present wonder if they might NOt be 
putting their necks in the Schenle, 
halter by subscribing to the new ontf 
Mr. Tonkin’s earnest protestation tha 
Allied Liquor Industries, Inc., would not 
“duplicate, supersede or interfere in any 
way with any existing state, local 9; 
national organization” raised mor 
— among other association People 
than it set at rest. 


Rosen. 


AROUND THE MAP WITH THE COST OF LIVING | 


Per cent gain in 33 key cities since the start of the war 


Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Houston, Texas 


Denver, Colo. 


Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


Portland, Me. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


U. S. Average 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Richmond, Va. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Manchester, N. H. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Portland, Ore. 


New Orleans, La. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Savannah, Ga. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


1 


Norfolk, Va. 


} 


Per Cent Gain 


Dota: U. S. Bureau of Lobor Stotistics. 
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Since the Start of the War 


© Business week 


The scorecard on the cost of living 
since the start of the war shows that 
residents of Norfolk, Va., have to pay 
11.5% more for food, clothing, and 
shelter than they did when German 
troops marched into Poland. At the 


other extreme is Kansas City, Mo. 
where living costs have risen only 
4.8%. For the country, the gain 
7.5%. Of the 33 cities charted, 2° are 
above the national average, 11 below, 
and 2 smack on it. 
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Hen WHERE MINUTES COUNT 
...-BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Today, with industry functioning at top speed in America’s vast preparedness 
program, minutes are priceless and irreplaceable. In accounting for precious time 


and materials, modern business machines are performing a most important service. 


os Business machines record the facts concerning every ounce of metal, every vital 

2 production minute. Automatically, they take care of time-consuming details, 
speed up reports, and reduce the chance of error. They keep constantly available 

oo the up-to-the-minute facts concerning men, minutes, money, and materials. 

oa 

20 a INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—126.0; 
Month Ago—126.9; Year Ago—110.2) 
—New York City apparel manufacturers 
are looking forward to increased opera- 
tions despite threatened shortages of ma- 
terials and machine parts. Increased de 
mand is expected, because (1) warm 
autumn weather has delayed buying so 
far and (2) consumers are apt to buy 
apparel if they can’t get durable con 
sumer goods. However, clothing lines 
are likely to lag behind arms output; 


52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 


ATLANTA (Income Index—142.9; 
Month Ago—145.2; Year Ago—115.6) 
—Rural sales are particularly promising 
in southern Mississippi, Alabama, and 
other cotton-growing areas of this Re- 
serve district, even though marketings 
have been about completed. Farm re 
ceipts to date have been exceptionally 
good. Income also is up, but not so 
sharply, in fruit- and vegetable-producing 
Flonda and the Gulf Coast, and in live- 
stock-raising ‘Tennessee and other north- 
ern sections. 

Urban trade gains from now on will 
be widest in armament areas, inasmuch 
as textile, lumber, and food manufactur- 
ing have not been expanding (BW— 
Sep.20'41,p34), and there is again a 
threat that a power shortage will force 
curtailment of nondefense operations. 
Emergency measures and normal rains, 
however, probably will avert any pro- 
tracted restrictions on output. 

Chief armament, hence sales, hot spots 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
125.2; Month Ago—123.8; Year Ago— 
105.9) —Seeding of 1942 winter wheat 
has been nearly completed. Where wheat 
is up—Oklahoma, western Kansas, Ne- 
braska—it is in good condition, but 
total acreage is off considerably from last 
year, for two reasons: (1) AAA allot 
ments are down and (2) “excessive rains 
haye interfered with seeding. Of course, 
unused wheat acreage may well be 
turned later to oats, barley, and other 


480,537 sq. mi. pop. 7,855,397 


to date, women’s coat and suit produc- 
tion has been up but 15% over 1940. 
Sales and income gains are running 
above the national average in_aircraft- 
building. Long Island, ordnance-making 
Bridgeport, Conn., and in the heavy- 
industry areas of upstate New York 
(BW—Oct.25'41p47). Even industrial- 
ized northern New Jersey (BW—Feb.22 
'41,p48) has been keeping pace with 
the nation since 1939. Normally, pay- 
rolls there would lag during business 
upswings, as in New York City, because 
nondurable goods — textiles, apparel, 
chemicals, etc.—are predominant. 
Defense plants have altered that pat 
tern. New aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
other armament facilities have been 
awarded to Paterson, Kearny, Harri- 
son, Dover, Caldwell, Bloomfield, Belle- 
ville, Bendix, East and West Orange 
and a host of other towns. In coming 
months, therefore, northern New Jersey 
sales gains are likely to continue large. 


are concentrated in northern Alabama— 
at Lister, Gadsden, Shefheld, Huntsville, 
Taladega, Sylacauga, Childersburg, Bir- 
mingham, etc.—and in southern Ten- 
nessee — at Chattanooga, Copperhill, 
Maryville, Alcoa, etc. Other defense 
centers are scattered—Flora, Miss., Lake 
Charles, La., Macon, Ga., and coastal 
shipbuilding points. The business im- 
petus from army camps and bases has 
about reached its peak, with construc- 
tion and staffing about finished. 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


small grains. This year’s bumper cotton 
and wheat receipts are boosting retail 
sales above average in Oklahoma and 
especially in Kansas. However, farm in- 


come and trade are not up quite so, 


sharply in livestock-producing areas, even 
though pasture and range conditions are 
excellent and feed crops plentiful. 

Operations have started in district 
bomber-assembly and ammunition plants, 
and the rise in payrolls is lifting sales 
gains to average levels in Denver, Tulsa, 
and Omaha, and above average in Wi- 
chita and Kansas City (Missouri and 
Kansas ) . 

Other arms works are still under con- 
struction—at Parsons and Baxter Springs, 
Kan.; Choteau, Okla.; Wahoo, Neb., 
and Pueblo, Colo. Output of “regular” 
district lines—meat packing, flour mill 
ing, petroleum, zinc, lead, and coal 
—is still slowly advancing, but increases 
over 1940 are narrow compared with the 
direct armament industries. 
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FM's Record Sa 


Defense helps to make: 
industry's dreams come true } 
possible shortages cast shad, 
on immediate future. 


Joyously, FM _ Broadcasters. 
“staticless” radio’s trade association, 
week issued some statistics indies 
that the rosiest prophecies of fj 
dicts have come to pass—thanks, jy ; 
to the defense boom. What the pro; 
can mull over now is the problem o jy 
soon their benefactor, the war ecoy 
will whirl around and halt the bygs, 
industry at approximately Its pre 
level of growth. 

On Jan. 1, 1941 there were |; 
FM sets in the entire U.S. Now: 
are 120,000 in use, and manufacty 
are frantically trying to produce 
units a day to catch up with den 
which is 20% to 50% ahead of + 
Here’s how FM set ownership js 
rently distributed: 

New York City 
Chicago 

New England 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
Hartford 
Albany-Schenectady 
Cleveland 

San Francisco 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Others 


@ Behind the Statistics—Behind thi 
fold growth of ownership in ten mont 
are two major factors: (1) Increased but 
ing power has made consumer deman 
effective; (2) set manufacturers don 
want to waste precious metals (like : 
minum) on cheap radios, thus are pw 
ing FM-AM combinations to achie 
higher retail price and a longer pwi 
margin (BW—Aug.2’41,p24). 
Twenty manufacturers are now p 
ducing FM receivers. All except ti 
—Crosley and Philco—use Armsti 
patents (Major Edwin H. Armstrong 
the inventor of FM). The two ex 
tions have systems of their own, # 
ratched closely by competitors for te 
they'll crack the price structure. Phil 
in fact, already has produced plent 
jitters by coming out with model: ' 
tailing for less than $75. In retaliat 
other manufacturers are steaming up 
the theme that you can’t get quality « 
less you pay quality prices. 
© Materials Problem—But the big 
tion now is: How much longer will the 
manufacturers be able to get enoug 
materials? Probably not much long: 
the general opinion. Furthermore, dea 
inventories are not likely to be too fu 
because radio dealers as a whole have! 
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The machines that make 


~— 


the munitions are built faster 
with DISSTON tools and steel 


Mention Defense, and immediately 
you think of bombers and tanks and 
battleships. 


But, behind the spectacular sinews of 
Defense are thousands of contributing 
units...the machine tools without which 
modern munitions could not be produced. 


Specifically for Defense, America is 
turning out more lathes, drills, grinders 
and other machine tools than ever before 
..-building them better and faster with the 
help of Disston metal cutting saws, files, 
tool bits and tool steels. 


LISSTON 
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And among the craftsmen who have 
speeded up production of machine tools 
for Defense...as among skilled workers in 
practically every industry...the men who 
know tools best insist on Disston. 


Have you a production problem? The 
answer may be more efficient use of saws, 
files, knives or other tools in your plant. 
A survey by a Disston engineer costs you 
nothing...and may help you to save time 
and to conserve essential defense mate- 
rials. Why not write us for specific infor- 
mation today? Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


H... you still have maximum 
assurance of accommodations at the 
minimum rate! More than one-half the 


total number of rooms in the entire . 


hotel are, now as before, priced at $4 
... all outside with combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice-water, full-length 
mirror and four-station radio. Double 
rooms from $5.50; suites from $12 
s..at “New York’s Friendly Hotel.” 


Ahlel Lertndfon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 4874 STN. Y. 


Copies ANYTHING! 


Fast! 
Error-Proof! 
Economical! 


HUNTER 
- COPYIST 


E 


Now you ean smash the drafting-room bottle- 
neck help the Engineering Department keep 


pace with today’s production § speed-up. The 

Hunter Electro-Copyist will reproduce accurately 

anything typed, drawn, printed or photographed 
do it in @ matter of seconds! 

8 permanent photocopy tracings on linen 
and vellum clear, sharp prints on paper — 
direct from original pencil drawings. Pays for 
itself many times over in savings of draftsmen’s 
time and labor alone. 

Anyone can op- 
erate this ma- 
chine. Needs no 
darkroom. Used 
by many of the 
country’s busiest 


SENSATIONAL 
NEW.-TYPE 
PHOTOCOPY PAPERS 


Hunter Original-Formula 
plants Hunter papers give uniform, de- 
Electro - Copyist pendable results for all 

‘ kinds of photocopy repro- 
deserves your duction. Our papers have 
serious considera- wide exposure latitude 
tion. For com- . greater sensitivity to 
plete information, color-values . . . absolute 
write today for opaqueness of black. 
free new folder. Write for free samples. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc. 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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the capital or the storage space to invest 
in po. expensive and bulky merchan- 
dise as FM receivers. 

Similarly, the war economy will affect 
the building of new stations, on top of 
which the current Federal Communica- 
tions Commission investigation of the 
ownership of radio facilities has put the 
damper on applications for new licenses 
(BW—Jul.26'41,p32). On the other 
hand, there’ll be no lack of programs for 
set owners. And the industry can be 
reasonably sure of one thing: It will be 
allowed enough materials to keep itself 
alive during the emergency, for Wash- 
ington is counting on FM, as well as 
television, as a new industry to help 
cushion the postwar shock (BW —Nov. 
15°41,p8). 


Macy's Explores 


Buyer makes a circuit of 
middle western markets to find 
new supply sources and result 
is a series of surprises. 


With old reliable sources slowing up 
on deliveries and promotion merchan- 
dise classifying as scarce to rare, R. H. 
Macy & Co. last week took steps to 
overthrow tradition and pulled a man- 
bites-dog by sending out a buyer to ex- 


plore middle western markets for much- 


needed supplies of goods. 

Last week I. G. Kinzler, general buy- 

ing representative, spent three days in- 
terviewing manufacturers at a tempo- 
rary office in the Chicago Merchandising 
Mart. 
@ On to St. Louis=This week, he moved 
on to St. Louis. From there he goes to 
one- and two-day stands in Cincinnati, 
Toledo, and Cleveland. 

To flush the prospective sellers out of 


| the thickets where they lay concealed, 
| Macy’s ran a one-inch advertisement on 


a Chicago financial page, followed it 
with newspaper publicity that brought 
in brand-new contacts at the rate of 75 
a day. Most of these were small manu- 
facturers who had never cultivated de- 
partment stores or who had never sold 
anything outside of Cook County. 


| @ Succession of Shocks—Buyer Kinzler 
got a succession of shocks from visitors 


who offered items that he could use but 


| asked him what Macy’s could offer as 


credit reference. Kinzler bought a few 
goods but confined himself principally 
to making notes for department buyers 
at New York and to taking in samples. 


| By Saturday, his desk was piled high 


with everything from shopping bags to 
butter cookies. 

Some of the articles were acceptable 
as submitted, others needed a little juic- 
ing up for style. Astounded by the 
volume of goods he could get for imme- 


| diate delivery, Kinzler told promising 


WHERE FM STATIONS 
ARE LOCATED 


Comparatively as rapid as + 
growth in ownership of F\ 
ceivers has been the grow th jn; 
number of FM ~broadcasting 
tions. Already, 19 comn 
tions are on the air anc 
are under construction. ( 
ically, they divide up a 


Completed 
commercial 
stations* 
California 
Los Angeles . ] 
San Francisco. . ‘ 
Connecticut 
Hartford 
Illinois 
Chicago area... 
Rockford 
Indiana 
Evansville 
South Bend 
Fort Wayne 
Kentucky 
Lexington 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
Springfield 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Lansing 
Missouri 
St. Louis oa 
Kansas City ... 
New Hampshire 
Mt. Washington 
New York 
New York area 
Schenectady 
Rochester 
Binghamton 
Syracuse 
North Carolina 
Winston-Salem. 
Ohio 
Columbus 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Tennessee 
Nashville 
Utah 
Salt Lake City. 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee ... 1 


* These figures include commercial sta 
tions only, do not include a total « 
non-commercial or experimental stat 
now broadcasting. For instance, in t 
New York area, there are three statior 
actually on the air at the present time | 
addition to the one completed com: 
cial station (W7INY owned by WOR 
listed above—Major Edwin H. An 
strong’s W2XMN, NBC’s W2XWG 
and W2XQR owned by station WQXK 
In addition, 51 stations have applied t 
the FCC for commercial licenses—s 
of them listed above as “under constru 
tion,” some of them already on the at 
experimentally. 


visitors that it was a safe bet that Mx 
buyers would soon follow in his tr 


to place actual orders. 
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ARMY CAMPS * AIRPORTS * SHIP- 
WAYS * DOCKS * AIR BASES 
HOTELS * WATERWORKS * OF- 
FICE BUILDINGS * BRIDGES 
DAMS * SHIPYARDS * TUNNELS 
NAVAL BASES * HIGHWAYS 
MASS HOUSING * WATERWAYS 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL °* PIPE LINES 
DRAINAGE * ARSENALS 
FACTORIES 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


* Reports of these interviews are available 
on request. They offer suggestions for sales 
and advertising managers. They're packed 
with ideas for copywriters. Write to A. E. 
Paxton, Manager. 
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We rang a lot of door bells. . . 
and found that products are never oversold, 
although capacity may be 


One of the best ways to “sell” the virtues and applications 
of your products is to offer help to your present and future 
customers. 


Our readers have suggested ways and means of helping 
them — of selling them! They’ve told us in hundreds of inter- 
views* what they want to know about building products. 


These engineers and contractors insist on getting engineering 
facts before they buy. They ask for details on performance, 
wear, methods of application, speed of placing, and many more. 


They also welcome helpful information on getting the most 
out of materials and equipment. Recent checks show increas- 
ing demands for this type of literature (which you can offer 
in your advertising). 


Yes, these men want facts that help them build better, in- 
formation that helps them buy better. That’s the reason they 
read Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods. 


Which is also the reason why paid subscribers to these maga- 
zines are working today on 95% of big engineered building 
jobs ($500,000 or over). 


And why these magazines can help you keep alive the virtues 
and applications of your products at a cost of less than %,¢ 
per selling contact! 


BUYING INFLUENCES ON ENGINEERED BUILDINGS 


1. Consultants (engineering and architectural firms). 
2. Owners’ staff engineers (public and private). 
3. Contractors. 


These are the men who specify, approve and buy 
products for industrial, public and commercial 
engineered buildings. These are the men who read 
Engineering News-Record (32,700) and Construction 


Methods (21,600). 


Part of new Boeing bomber plant at Seattle. Designed and built by 
Austin Company for Boeing Aircraft Company. Here’s how specifying, 
approving and buying influences in these firms are covered by paid sub- 
scribers: Austin— Engineering News-Record 70, Construction Methods 41; 
Boeing — Engineering News-Record 3, Construction Methods 1. 
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SALES 
EXECUTIVES 


@ Please top men on your staff, im- 
portant customers, business and 
personal friends with this rare and 
royal gift—large, luscious COMICE 
PEARS, direct from Oregon’s famous 
Medford District orchards . . . their 
delicate flavor exquisite beyond de- 
scription. @ Special gift boxes—4 
sizes to select — sent pre- 
paid to any express de- 
livery point in the 48 

United States — 
Ore. 


/ Anywhere Wash. 
— in U.S. Calif. 
Small Gift Box (10-14 pears)..$1.95 $1.80 
Large Gift Box (18-24) . 2.95 2.80 
Medium Family Box (30-50) .. 3.55 3.05 
Large Family Box (70-100)... 5.15 4.05 
Special prices for quantity orders 


Order direct or write for folder — 


PINNACLE ORCHARDS — Dept. 119 
Medford, Oregon 
Reference: First National Bank of Medford 
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TIME RECORDERS 


or Every Time Requirement Since 1896 


| successful ‘Training Within 
| program—just entering its second year— 


First and 
Foremost 


Safety and known values 
for his dependents or 
himself make life insur- 
ance the average man's 
choice for family or old- 
age protection. 


May we help you toward 


your insurance goal? 


Fumrance Y Company of Awertra 


Hhomeo Cxfhon NEWARK, NB 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Threat to TWI 


OPM’s Training Within In- 
dustry program, now entering 
its second year, is threatened if 
C.1.O. withdraws its cooperation. 


As the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations went into session in Detroit this 
week (page 15), business generally was 
well aware of the principal issues which 
were at stake: Would the miners go 
back to the captive mines? Would 
Roosevelt be forced to adopt a more 
rigorous policy to end defense strikes? 

Far less obvious, however, were some 
of the possible effects in remote sectors 
of the defense front which might flow 
from a C.1.O. decision to repudiate Hill- 
man’s policy of cooperation with the de- 
fense program. For example, if C.1.O. 


| were to withdraw its support from 


OPM’s Labor Division, the division’s 
Industry 


would be seriously threatened. 
The T'WI program (BW—Mar.15’41, 


p76) centers on four main objectives: 
(1) upgrading and advancement of em- 
| ployees to jobs requiring higher skills; 


(2) intensive instruction of production 
workers; (3) promotion of trades appren- 
ticeship; and (4) supplying more and 
better labor-training supervisors. 

e@ Needs Cooperation—T’o achieve such 
comprehensive objectives, T'WI obvi- 
ously needs the cooperation of labor— 


| particularly the section of labor in the 
| mass-production industries. 


And _ that 
means the C.I.0. Heretofore, the C.1.O. 


| has given ‘T'WI its cordial cooperation. 


Northern Ohio furnishes a good ex- 
ample of the way the C.I.O. men and 
representatives of management in ‘T'WI 
have been working together. Ray S. Liv- 
ingstone, of the Thompson Products 
Co., is an adviser for the program in the 
area. Currently, Thompson is the target 
of an all-out C.1.O. organizing campaign. 
To the C.I.O. union involved (United 
Automobile Workers), Thompson is 
considered a bitter enemy. Yet Ray Liv- 
ingstone and Elmer Cope, Cleveland di- 
rector of C.1.O.’s big steel union, work 
together in harmony on ‘T'WI matters. 

If Cope and other C.1.O. leaders, now 
actively participating in the program get 
orders to withdraw from all OPM Labor 
Division activities, it’s going to be tough 


| on T'WI and the contractors it aids. 


e The Record—Celebrating its first birth- 
day, T'WI found that it had serviced 
1,736 prime contractors and subcontract- 
ors holding government orders whose 


| total labor force aggregated 2,750,000 
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employees. Naturally, all of t! on 
ers were not drawn into ‘TW — 
directly, but TWI’s chief, iwi 
Dooley, on leave from Socony Vacy trict | 
Oil Co., is sure that all the firms hay, tand 
least made a beginning on helping the ‘oun 
selves through TWI to increase the ¢ nit 
fectiveness of their available la}yor fo; « Pox 
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LONG-LINES STRIKE? = 
John J]. Moran, president, Feder: he 
tion of Long Lines Telephone Work #& yho | 
ers, an independent union, was all se! are OF 
to call a strike last week of 15,() train 
workers in 42 states who handle long 
distance telephone, teletype, and radi nt 
lines. But just before the deadline on no cc 
Nov. 14, the walkout was postponed %@ heret 
for one full week at the behest of Joh comp 
R. Steelman, director of the U.S = 
Conciliation Service, who persuaded x: 
the union to try further negotiations uted 
Sole issue, said Moran, is eliminatio: These 
of geographical differentials in pay for HH ment 
workers doing the same type of work pa 
But one complication is the fact that ees 
the union is determined to get the di of the 
pute certified to the National Defense J supp! 
Mediation Board, agreeing in advance J Speci 
to accept any recommendation that a 
the board might make—obviousl Bong 
confident that the board would tec- high 
ommend elimination of the differen: ¥ and y 
tials. If the strike should be resched § ‘uct 
uled, the union has made it clear that all 
it will not interfere with any essential oabl 
defense communications. 
Busin 
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the TWI headquarters are in Washing- 
ton, where personnel includes a commit- 
tee of twelve—six management men and 
x labor representatives, three from the 
CLO. In the field, py es gn oper- 
tes through 22 district offices, relies pri- 
marily on the volunteer efforts of prac- 
ticing personnel men and union leaders. 
rwl panels are established in each dis- 
trict under the chairmanship of an out- 
¢anding personnel man who gathers 
sound him a committee of advisers and 
assistants from industry and labor. 
¢ Pool of Ideas—F or an example of how 
TWI works in each district, consider 
ain the activities of Ray Livingstone 
of Thompson Products, who is an ad- 
yiser to Oscar Grothe, of White Sewing 


Machine Co., Northern Ohio district | 


nel head. When Livingstone consults 


with other government contractors in | 
the Cleveland district—as part of the | 


TWI program—he is able to diagram for 
them Thompson’s experience and, in 
some cases, able to help establish similar 
labor-training programs in their plants. 
When Livingstone works out a new 
twist or experiments with a new tech- 


nique in Thompson’s training program, | 


blue prints and results become the com- 
mon knowledge of all firms participating 
in TWI in the area. Similar contribu- 
tions are made by other participants and 


all of them borrow ideas from the com- 


mon pool. 

When a new firm joins TWI, it can 
expect all the help it needs in reviewing 
and revamping its own labor-training 
program or instituting such a program 
where it had none before. And it isn’t 
only free advice that is offered. 
¢ Experts Available—Experts like Glenn 
L. Gardiner of Forstmann Woolens, 
who heads the New Jersey area panel, 
are on hand to handle the installation of 
training programs and to keep them op- 
crating smoothly. ‘Thus, the system gives 
a government contractor or subcon- 
tractor an opportunity to “employ” at 
no cost training experts whose services 
heretofore have been available only to 
companies that could afford to give 
them full-time positions at high salaries. 

To promote the use of ‘WI facilities, 
over 480,000 bulletins have been distrib- 


uted to potentially-interested firms. | 


(hese publications cover the establish- 
ment of complete training programs, 
training of production workers, improv- 
ing the caliber of supervision, off-the-job 
training, and upgrading. Recently, many 
of the original, basic bulletins have been 
supplemented with special reports on 
specific applications in particular indus- 
tnal plants and industrial processes. For 
instance, the reports deal with such sub- 


ects as the training of operators for the | 
high and specific skill of lens grinding | 


and with the manning of new mass-pro- 
duction plants in localities where no ex- 
perienced skilled labor is available. A list 
of all such T'WI publications and the 
publications themselves are available 
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To the 


Executive... 


handicapped 
by Late 
7 Figure Facts! 


Are you handicapped in making vital de- 
cisions because essential figure facts are late 
in arriving at your desk? 

If your organization is struggling against a 
rising tide of accounting detail, why not avail 
yourself of the help offered by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher’s nation-wide staff of machine 
accounting specialists. Underwood Elliott 
Fisher not only makes three complete lines 
of accounting machines with a model for 
practically every accounting purpose but also 
maintains a staff that is trained to help you 
apply the right machine to your problem. 


The famous Elliott Fisher Electric 
Keyboard Accounting Machine with 
the exclusive flat-writing surface. 
Adaptable because of its great flexi- 
bility to any business. Eliminates 
manual handling of carbons. 
Performs many related oper- 

ations at a single typing. 


In busy government departments and in 
bustling defense industries, 
Elliott Fisher accounting machines are dem- 
onstrating their ability to handle practically 
every phase of accounting work at a tremen- 
dous saving of time, effort and money. 
There’s no reason why your business should 
not profit from them too. Telephone our 
nearest Branch or write head 
quarters today. 


Underwood 


direct to 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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GOODBYE TO OLD-STYLE 
SAGGING FILE FOLDERS 


New, Revolutionary OXFORD 
PENDAFLEX* Folders HANG 
in File-Make filing 20% faster 


Pendaflex reduces filing motions from 
SEVEN to THREE! Lets 4 girls do the 
work of 5—cuts an 8-hour chore down to 


PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS HANG 
ON FRAME 
ALWAYS UPRIGHT 


SLANT Tass 
(CeLtutorD) 
ADJUSTABLE 
TO ANY 
POSITION 


EVERY FOLDER 
WILL EXPAND 
UP TO 19/." 


6% hours! All because Pendaflex uses a 
new filing principle. Folders HANG in the 
file. Selection is VISUAL not MANUAL. 
No pushing and digging to find the folder 
you want. Tabs are always in plain view. 
Files are always neat. Can't slump or 
sag. Pendaflex will give your 1942 filing 
the speed you need. Simple. Inexpen- 
sive. No new files to buy. A wonderful 
improvement—one every office needs. See 
Pendaflex at your Office Supply Dealer. 
Write today for Pendaflex leaflet. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
348 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orford 
PEN DAFLE X* 


MAKES MY 
JOB EASY! 


THIS SURE }—-»** 


bi is siesiheactien ak EE CLA ce ee ee 


a) 
| | 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS— 


Keystone of National Defense 


By Alvin E. Dodd 


President, American Management Association 


What is industry’s problem today? It is to apply its most 
dynamic techniques to the mass production of war goods. Ob- 
viously, this job cannot be done unless there is complete 
harmony and teamwork between management and labor. “All 
out” defense production is impossible unless there is “all out” 


cooperation between these two partners. 


What, after all, is a strike? It is not a 
disorder in itself; it is the symptom of a dis- 
order, as fever is the symptom of sickness. 
Mediation can bring a working arrangement 
between a company and its employees. But 
if the mediation is going to “stick”, the 
fundamental employer-employee relation- 
ships must be in healthy condition, because 
mediation, in the final analysis, is only a 
treatment of the symptoms. 

The real remedy —not just a palliative 
—is the development of “family” relations 
in the company. This means forward-look- 
ing policies and practices, such as: the 
establishment of communication channels 
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¢ 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 1% 
Hartford, Conn. 

Please send copy of “The Protected 
Pay Envelope.” 


Name__ 


Company 


Address. 
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between workers and management; written 
labor policies; modern methods of employee 
selection; sound promotion methods; em- 
ployee benefit plans (pensions, sick leaves, 
vacations, etc.); well-developed salary and 
wage administration; continuous employee 
training, etc. 

These are not frills. They represent the 
only approach to good “family morale” and 
to the more efficient operation of the com- 
pany. They are, in sober fact, the only road 
to the priceless ingredient of management 
—employee cooperation and goodwill; the 
ingredient to which there is no short cut, 
and which is, indeed, the sine gua non of 
America’s defense program. 

This article, written by Alvin 'E. Dodd, as an in- 
dependent observer, is published as a matter of interest 


to both employer and employee. 


Connecticut General, through the Protected Pay En- 
velope Plan, offers a fewer aid to better employer- 
emp e relations. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Company 


| from ‘T'WI’s central office (S; Seow 
ity Building, Washington, D < % 
| @ Instructor Training—At | 
time, T'WI is expanding what 
“Job Instructor Training | 
signed to teach workers hoy 
and supervise other workers. S 
it aims at making gang boss 
workers, foremen of gang boss 
foremen of foremen, and su 
ents of general foremen. 
Methods and techniques fo: 
of ‘I'WI’s program have be 
mented with in the New Jers: 
under Glenn Gardiner’s direct 


Present 


SUNDAY WORK LAWS 


Washington is worried about increas. 
| ing defense production, yet 46 states 
all except California and Wyoming 
have laws requiring at least one day 
rest in seven for workers. So far, little 
has been done about the problem, but ; 
survey of state laws and how they ar 
enforced is being undertaken in the jn 
terests of machine-tool builders, who ar 
feeling the pinch particularly. And th 
Administration is putting on pressure t 
have the “rest” laws overlooked—if not 

repealed—for the duration. 

Just how serious the problem is can 
not be estimated until a general survey 
is undertaken, but out of 162 machin 
tool plants recently questioned by the 
Department of Labor, employing 55,0) 
workers, only 4,000 employees 
plants were working on Sunday. Goy- 
ermment labor men say that the state 

| closing laws are extensively ignored by 
employers who want to work weckends; 
hence, they argue the state law is used 
only as an excuse by manufacturers who 
don’t want to work seven days a week. 

Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia require “one day 
rest in seven.” Sunday work is specific- 
ally prohibited in all other states—except 
for works of “charity” and for such “in- 

| escapable” duties as household chores. 


LUNDEBERG REPORTS 


Tall, gum-chewing, Harry Lundeberg, 
head of the Sailors Union of the Pacific, 
announced last week in San Francisco 
that his organization will transfer $25, 
000 of its strike fund (38%) from cash 
to United States defense bonds. 

In revealing the move, Lundeberg, 
arch-foe of Harry Bridges, let loose a 
few interesting facts about his union. It 
has a net worth of $170,820; will soon 
boost monthly dues from $1.50 to $2.00; 
has 4,800 members (as compared with 
7,000 following the 1936 waterfront 
strike). Lundeberg claims wages for 
| S.U.P. sailors have been raised from an 
average of $40 a month, without over- 
time, to a minimum of $100, plus over 
time, since 1934. 
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Truckers Truce 


Work stoppage averted by 
,igning an incomplete pact and 
agreeing to seek arbitration by 
NDMB on other points. 

For six weeks negotiators representing 
730,000 over-the-road truck drivers and 
their 900-odd employers wrestled over 


the terms of a new contract to replace 
their agreement expiring last week end. 


(he A.F.L. Teamsters demanded that | 


pay be boosted from 3¢ a mile to 5¢, 


that working conditions be improved, | 


and that the contract cover five years. 
The employers pointed to operating 


costs, already up one-half cent a mile. | 
[hey argued that most truck lines are | 
owned by individuals instead of by 


lage corporations and that once the 
owner goes bust his trucks cease run- 
ning. Likewise, they pleaded hard 
times, claiming that in agricultural 
states—including the Dakotas, lowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin—their trafic is 
far below what it was a year ago. 

e Featherbedding?—The owners termed 


the union’s working-condition demands | 
an attempt to introduce railroad feather- | 


bedding (a union rule under which em- 


ployees whose jobs have been eliminated | 


technologically or by short loads are 
paid for work they do not do) into 
trucking, and they insisted that no con- 
tract concluded now should run beyond 
December, 1943. 

John T. O’Brien, for the teamsters, 
offered to accept arbitration at the hands 
of OPM’s Labor Division. John L. 
Keeshin, for the operators, was just as 


eager to arbitrate, but only at the hands | 
of the Department of Labor Concilia- | 


tion Service. Despite soothing releases 
for public consumption, everybody con- 
cerned was plenty worried as time wore 
toward the deadline. 

¢ Tobin’s Hand—Dan Tobin, president 
of the Teamsters International report- 
cdly urged his midwestern group to 
defer its sturdy demands. Joseph D. 
Keenan of OPM’s Labor Division told 
both sides that~their prospective strike 
would handicap defense even worse 
than the captive coal mine strike. Late 
Friday, O’Brien and Keeshin signed an 
agreement settling many of the points 


at issue and thus ended any danger of 
an immediate stoppage of work. 

Still in dispute are wages, vacations, 
and length of the contract. To settle 
these points, the negotiators agreed to 
refer the case to NDMB for arbitration 
and to poy its decision as final and 


binding on both parties. The catch in 
this is that NDMB does not walk into 
a case upon invitation of the disputants, 
but only acts when the case has been 
certified to it by Secretary Perkins, Dr. 
Steelman, and Board Chairman Davis. 
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DESIGN 
MANAGEMENT 


52 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO 


SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering services 


in connection with 


CONSTRUCTION 
PROBLEMS °* 
VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anno CONSTRUCTORS 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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How much of the up-to-date science 


of efficient, profitable retail 
management do you apply in 


your business 2? 


Today’s retail store, no matter what its size, must fol- 
low certain scientific principles and systematic prac- 
What these principles 
and practices are and how to apply them in your 
business, is fully explained in this new book by two 


tices if it is to be successful. 


specialists. 


Just Out—Barker and Anderson’s 


Principles of Retailing 


RESENTS a straightforward survey of suc- 

cessful retail store management in all its as- 
pects, written by two men who have specialized 
in this subject for years. The material on which 
the book is based has been developed and tested 
in their courses for training men of the type 
which chains and large retail establishments are 
demanding today. i 
facts of retail store establishment and operation, 
taking up each problem in the order in which it 
might arise in the average business. 


In clear, direct language, it tells: 


—how to choose a location 

—how to lay out the store 

—how to select fixtures and equipment 

—how to organize the store 

—how to buy 

—how to price merchandise 

—how to manage personnel 

—how to budget and control merchandise and 
handle inventory 

—how to control ee 

—how to use advertising effectively 

—best methods of retail salesmanship 

—how to handle credits, collections and ad- 
justments 


It gets right into the practical 


Second Edition 
486 pages, 
6" 9 
illustrated 
$4.00 


10 days’ read- 
ing and exam- 
ination free — 
Mail this cou- 
pon now. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Send me Barker and Anderson's Principles o 
Retailing for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will send $4.00 plus few cent 
postage, or return book postpaid (Postage paid 
on orders accompanied by remittance 

Name 


Address 


City and State........ 
Position 


Company BW -1)-22-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada 
only 
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And last weekend NDMB, after pre- 
cipitating the coal imbroglio and losing 
its C.1.O. representation (page 15), 
wasn’t anxious to accept any cases until 
it was sure of its future status—if any. 
But carly this week, NDMB screwed 
up its courage to tackle the case, 
largely because it seemed like one on 
which the board couldn’t go wrong in 
view of the disputants’ advance agree- 
ment to accept any recommendation 
as binding. 


Welding Confab 


Independents finally de- 
cide to attend OPM-A.F.L. meet- 
ings. Transfer card proposed by 
Hillman to settle the issue. 


Despite their earlier snub of Sidney 
Hillman’s invitation to attend confer- 
ences with OPM and the A.F.L., repre- 
sentatives of the independent welders 
who have been kicking up trouble re- 
cently, particularly in West Coast ship- 
yards, finally came ‘round this week and 
consented to talk things over. ‘They 
wouldn’t sit at the same table with the 
A.F.L. to begin with, but OPM’s Labor 
Division fixed that up by putting them 


in one room, A.F.L. representatives in 
another and shuttling back and forth 
like a worried hen with two nests of 
eggs. 

e Firm Refusal—Only absolute certainty 
in the tangled situation was that the 
A.F.L. would stick firmly to its refusal 
to admit the welders into the metal 
trades department as an autonomous 
craft union with a separate international 
charter. Traditional A.F.L. position is 
that welding is a tool, not an occupation, 
and that welders should belong to the 
union which has jurisdiction over the 
job on which the tool is being used. 

In practice, that means that if a 

welder is working on a boilermaker’s job, 
then comes to a steamfitter’s job, he 
either has to quit or hold a card in both 
unions. If he quits, he loses wages. If 
he has to hold cards in two or more 
unions, he has to pay initiation fees and 
dues on both or all of them. And that’s 
the basis of the whole dispute—Joe 
Welder’s pocketbook. 
@ OPM’s Scheme—OPM’s proposal at 
the Washington conferences was that the 
A.F.L. allow welders to carry a universal 
transfer card that would allow them to 
transfer from one job to another—pay- 
ing, of course, any difference in dues 
that might exist. 

The welders’ leaders explained their 
non-participation on the ground that 


PEP TALK 


Douglas Aircraft Co.’s employees got 
a chance last week to see the men for 
whom they make the planes when 
flight and maintenance officers of the 
ait forces (above) toured the Douglas 
plant at Santa Monica, Calif., and 
greeted 15,000 first-shift employees at 
a monster mass-meeting. It was all 
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a part of the military's drive to en- 
courage production. On another front, 
Admiral W illiam H. Standley followed 
up his address to workers at Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.'s Gary Works 
(BW —Nov.15'41,p15) by appearing at 
the Carnegie-Illinois Pittsburgh plant 
for ceremonies in which the Navy pre- 
sented the plant with its “E” pennant, 
symbol of outstanding achievement. 


there had been violations of ¢ 
ment on which the welders | 
back to work last week—an a 
that they could and would 
their jobs while the issue was ck 
Washington. Welders’ leaders 
their men were being “phys 
tacked, discriminated against 
ened, and intimidated” by me 
other A.F.L. metal trades union 
ous cities on the Coast, notab!] 
and Los Angeles, and in th 
principally in Alabama. 
e A Different Explanation—Sidcline 
servers had a different explanation fo, 
the action of the welders’ spoke 
first ducking the conference 
grudgingly cooperating. In view of 
A.F.L.’s adamant attitude, they mug 
have seen that the only logical outcome 
would be an agreement for the universal 
transfer of cards. ‘That would mean that 
there would be no separate, independent 
union in the A.F.L. for the welders 
leaders to lead. That was an item of 
apparently greater consequence to the 
leaders of the new union than it was to 
the rank-and-file who were chiefly inter 
ested only in saving the extra dues and 
initiation fees they now have to pay 
in several A.F.L. internationals; in some 
cases, this involves a loss of as much 
as $500 or $1,000 a year for individual 
welders. When the welders’ leaders real- 
ized just where the men stood, they 
came around. 

Getting the A.F.L. even to consider 
a universal transfer system was one 
feather in the OPM Labor Division's 
cap; getting the welders to participate 
was a second. And at midweek the ne 
gotiators were hopeful of even unravel 
ing soon the knotty problems of how to 
adjust differences in the fees required 
by the various unions involved, a 
formula necessary to make the univer 
sal transfer system work. 


DEFENSE BONUS PLAN 


A new type of extra wartime com 
pensation—a defense bonus—has been 
devised by Allis-Chalmers Co. to fatten 
the pay envelopes of 21,000 emplovees 
in eight of the company’s plants by over 
$1,000,000. Instead of paying the 
money in a lump sum, the company will 
distribute it at rates of 2¢ an hour to 
hourly-paid workers, 3¢ for time-and.a 
half, 4¢ for double-time work. Salaried 
employees will get comparable adjust- 
ments. 

Although it is administered in that 
form, the bonus is by no means com- 
parable to a general wage increase. 
Bonus books are kept separate from 
regular payrolls, and the bonus prov 
sions, designed to supplement general 
raises aggregating 12¢ an hour which 
have been granted since last April, ate 
not set forth in any contract. The com- 
pany has set a definite time limit of one 
year on the bonus plan. 
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; = Long before anyone heard of 

> the American way of get- 

SS) ting things done, soldiers 
dressed like tin tanks. 

Today, the fabric for comfortable 
army uniforms is turned out en masse 
at the Botany Worsted Mills...and is 
made with the aid of music... music 
that flows from an ingenious new pro- 
duction rouser that’s typically Yankee 
... sound! 

At Botany, the chief function of the 
RCA Victor Industrial Sound Broad- 
cast System is the distribution of mu- 
sic...to refresh workers, relieve fatigue, 


Fabric for Uniforms...made with Music! 


reduce rejects and accidents, improve 
efficiency, quality and morale. Rec- 
ords, including employee requests, are 
played eight times daily on a regular 
schedule. Says Botany Vice-President 
Chas. F. H. Johnson, Jr.: “This sys- 
tem means a great deal to the happi- 
ness of our workers and the conduct 
of our business.” 


The RCA Victor Industrial Sound 
Broadcast System also saves steps, 
time and money...helps increase plant 
production...by providing instant 
communication with your entire or- 
ganization. Walking time becomes 


working time — anyone, anywhere in 
your plant, can be reached with the 
speed of light! In emergencies, warn- 
ings can be swiftly flashed to the en- 
tire organization. 


When normal times return, the ad- 
vantages of the RCA Victor Industrial 
Sound Broadcast System will be made 
available to all. For the present, gov- 
ernment priority requirements limit 
installations to plants doing defense 
work. If yours is one of these, we will 
be happy to tell you about the appli- 
cation of this new production aid to 
your particular problem. 


Some of the Users of RCA Victor Industrial Sound Broadcast System 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. « Botany Worsted Mills - Bristol-Myers Company « Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation + Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. « The Dow Chemical Company 

E.|. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) « Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. + Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
National Pneumatic Company « Republic Aviation Corporation 


@@ RCA Victor Industrial Sound System 


Industrial Engineering Division 
(Dept. 300) 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 


see daae, 


Please send me more information 
on how sound can be used to increase 
defense production. 


MUSIC e PAGING ° COMMUNICATING Name J dccccescccconccooooossoosocooecconseoossooosooeses 
Industrial Engineering Division, RCA Manuiacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. COGIOIIG 10s:nensssassccnrenscescenscsensooseessansocess 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America « in Canada, RCA Victor Co., Lid., Montreal eee Do 
Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. © REE aa State 
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To Woo the Thrifty 


A.B.A. committee evolves 
five-point program for banks 
that feel need of combating drift 
from savings accounts. 


Some of this country’s leading sav- 
ings bankers, after lengthy introspection, 
have just about decided that they are 
missing the boat. People are still saving, 
but five out of every six who start a 
new thrift account start it elsewhere 
than in a savings bank—notably in de- 
fense bonds and in savings-and-loan 
institutions, 

This is the rather sad finding of a 
study by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion's committee on savings develop- 
ment, embodied in a new booklet en- 
titled “Preserving Your Bank’s Leader- 
ship in the Savings Field.” And, while 
paying due attention to the fact that 
savings banks really haven’t wanted to 
increase their deposits over the last half 
dozen years, the committee warns that 
they “should adopt a long-range view- 
point . . . in maintaining leadership in 
the savings business.” 

@ Common Problem—The primary prob- 
lem of the savings banks in recent years 
is one that they have had in common 
with all investing institutions. They put 
their money only into top-flight invest- 
ments, and the return on these is only 
a fraction of what it used to be. Conse- 
quently, the banks haven’t wanted new 
money to make the job even tougher. 
So the savings bankers have turned down 
deposits which are short-term in char- 
acter and really should be in checking 
accounts—commonly called “hot money” 
or “in-and-outers.”” They have slashed 


interest rates horizontally to discourage 
deposits. And they have imposed arbi- 
trary limits on the amount that any 
saver could deposit within, say, a year’s 
time. 

These practices have resulted in some 
pretty drastic percentage changes in the 
savings banks’ position in the thrift busi- 
ness. In the two years ended June 30, 
1941, about $3,740,000,000 went into 
savings banks, savings and loan associa- 


tions, and Baby Bonds (the two-year | 
period for Baby Bonds ends April 30, | 
Of this total, banks received | 


1941). 
only 28.6%. 

e A Different Story—In other days, when 
savings bankers competed actively for 
thrift funds, it was a very different story. 
In the five years ended June 30, 1930, 
the banks got 62% of the new savings. 

Notwithstanding this trend away 
from banks, their deposits now are at 
the highest point since 1932. Of the 
$33,000,000,000 in savings and loan, 
U. S. Savings bond, and bank savings, 
the banks still hold about $26,000,000,- 
000 or 81%. But the savings accounts 
in banks are down 8% from their 1930 
peak just the same. 

Taking all factors into consideration, 
the committee declares “it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that the time will 
arrive when banks will again seek to 
attract savings funds of the public which 
many have, by their recent and present 
attitudes, forced into competitive chan- 
nels.” ‘That banks are fully aware that 
they will face difficulties when they do 

o after thrift accounts is shown by the 
act that 834% of the banks surveyed 
told the committee that they were ap- 
prehensive over their ability to woo back 
the savers who have sought other havens 
for their funds. 

@ Program Outlined—To combat the di- 
version of thrift accounts, the commit- 


In all savings banks there are, ac- 
cording to the savings development 
committee of the American Bankers 
Association, three classes of deposi- 
tors: (1) the “put-and-takers,” (2) 
the month-by-month savers, and (3) 
the stable depositors who have ac- 
cumulated a nest egg and leave it 
relatively undisturbed. 

These three classes of savers, the 
committee feels, merit different in- 
terest treatment (and the bank may 
be able to save a bit on aggregate 
interest paid while, at the same time, 
rewarding its best depositors). The 
first class “obviously should receive 


Split-Rate Interest for Savers 


interest only on the minimum bal- 
ance,” says the committee. “The 
second . . . should receive sympa- 
thetic attention. Yet bankers must 
be realists. They cannot take these 
funds today and pay a return on them 
in excess of what sound investments 
will currently yield. The third group 
makes the bank possible and is en- 
titled to the maximum return the 
bank can afford to pay.” 

Split-rate interest plans assume that 
a bank might, for example, pay 2% 
on all deposits that have been in the 
bank over three years and 1% on 
those remaining less than three years. 
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tee brings forward a five-point program: 

(1) More general adoption of uni. 
form methods of computing interest to 
avoid over-generous payments. 

(2) Establishment of two different 
rates of interest with the higher going 
to accounts which stay with the bank 
beyond a certain minimum period. 

(3) Adoption of a two-rate plan to 
give a premium to the small saver while, 
at the same time, offering only a mini- 
mum attraction to big accounts. 

(4) Placing a penalty on activity of 
an account represented by too many in- 
and-out transactions, even though the 
account itself is never closed out. 

(5) More precise analysis of the char. 
acteristics of the individual bank’s ac- 
counts and business-getting methods. 

The booklet makes no scathing at- 
tacks on government encroachment on 
the field of savings. 


Funds for Daily 
Sale of Marshall Field stock 
will build war chest for new 
Chicago newspaper. Personnel, 
' price, and rates are set. 


To the stock market, the 230,000 
shares of Marshall Field & Co. com- 
mon, currently emerging from registra 
tion with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, is just another welcome 
chunk of business in a period when its 
a long time between drinks. This sales 
tentatively scheduled for next week “il 
market conditions are satisfactory to the 
owners of the steck,” but in Chicago, 
home town of the company, this trans 
action has another significance. ‘lhis 
not new financing; it represents the sale 
of large blocks held by various heirs ot 
the founder and other early proprictors. 
Grandson Marshall Field owns 122,000 
of the shares presently to be offered and 
these are worth (at last Monday’s clos 
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somewhat over $1,800,000. An- 
13,000 shares, worth $293,000, 
selong to his da hter. 
New Paper's War Chest—Two mil- 
: ns cash money should be useful to the 
morning newspaper which rich Mr. 
ied of New York is launching for Chi- 
40 (BW—Oct.25’41,p38). As yet the 
paper is unnamed. The $10,000 contest 
to choose a name closed several days 
400, and this week the contest company 
yas just coming to the surface from 
under the flood of entries. 

Until the paper gets a name, Vol. 1, 
io. 1, cannot be issued, but the cash 
gutgo has already reached big-league pro- 

rtions. The enterprise got under way 
six weeks ago, has been accumulating 

nnel and payroll ever since. Last 
week, the paper moved into two floors of 
the Daily News building and furnished 
them with shiny new fixings. 

In full-page advertisements last week 
in Chicago dailies, Publisher Silliman 
Fyans and Editor Rex Smith announced 
an editorial policy “dedicated to the 
maintenance of the American form of 
constitutional democratic government, 
and for the preservation of the democ- 
racies of the world.” 

Principal editors and correspondents 

include some new names, notably Phil 
Hanna as business editor. Hanna, who 
has been editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce for several years, will be 
backed by a sizable sta 
writers, and is expected to make strong 
coverage Of financial and business news 
a major weapon. 
«Meeting the Competition—The daily 
paper will meet the ““Trib’s” newsstand 
pice of 2¢ in Chicago and suburbs. 
The Sunday edition is priced at 5¢ 
which meets the price of the tabloid 
Sunday Times and undercuts the Sun- 
day Trib by a nickel. Unsolicited sub- 
scriptions totaling some thousands have 
come in over the transom and are as yet 
untallied. 

Form of the paper, a full-size eight 
columns, has been set by type stylist 
Gilbert P. Farrar, who designed the 
New York Herald Tribune, perennial 
prize winner for looks. 

* Space Rates Set—Advertising salesmen 
and managers are out drumming up bus- 
iness, claim that on their first working 
day they signed up contracts for a quar- 
ter million lines of local space entirely 
from small merchants. State Street they 
have sidestepped until they can talk 
name and date and give a more definite 
idea of prospective circulation. Thus 
far, the paper is guessing 300,000 mini- 
mum circulation. Its national line rate 
8 40¢ flat. No national contracis are 
being signed, but schedules are being ac- 
cepted with a 60-day cancellation clause. 
The local rate is 40¢ for transients, ?4¢ 
‘a minimum contract of 500 lines, 
then drops by steps to 21¢ for 100,000 
lines subject to 30-day cancellation 
without short rate or other penalty. 
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New Liaison Job 


United Air Lines, with an 
eye on postwar financing, picks 
an executive to take charge of 
relations with stockholders. 


Corporations’ efforts to court the 
good will of their shareholders came 
mighty close to a new high this week 
when United Air Lines named an as- 
sistant to the president in charge of 
stockholder relations. Notifying his 
associates in an interofice memoran- 
dum, President W. A. Patterson ex- 
plained the need for and the general 
approach to the job. 

The company sees itself with a re- 
sponsibility right now to discourage 
purchases of its’shares by get-rich-quick 
speculators who don’t realize that air 
transport is a long-pull proposition 
rather than something that will give 
them a lot of action. And, after the 
emergency, it foresees a period of vast 
expansion in which United might quite 
conceivably have to go to the public 
for money to increase its capitalization 
from the present $20,000,000 to per- 
haps as much as $100,000,000. 

@ Unsound Conclusions—Taking up the 
immediate problem, Mr. Patterson’s 


memo explained that dozens of unsound 
analytical conclusions about the indus- 
try and its units are continually being 
reached—and publicized—by Wall Street 
and La Salle Street folks who lack the 
specialized know-how to evaluate an 
airline’s figures. Elaborating, he cited 
that investment organizations frequently 
compare various lines’ operating costs 
per airplane mile, meanwhile ignoring 
the really significant operating statistic— 
cost per ton mile of pay-load. 

e@ Newey Is Chosen—T’o handle the job, 
beginning Jan. 1, John W. Newey is 
leaving the vice-presidency of Stern, 
Wampler and Co., Chicago investment 
house. Mr. Newey has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the investment field and, prior 
to his resignation to take this new job, 
was a director of Chicago & Southern 
Airlines. He is, incidentally, the second 
prominent executive of Stern, Wampler 
to leave investment banking for indus- 
try within the last few months. Cloud 
Wampler joined the Carrier Corp. in 
July. 

Both Newey and Patterson fully ex- 
pect a hell-for-leather expansion in air- 
transportation after the war—with cargo 
then overshadowing passenger revenue. 
That’s when Mr. Newey may have to 
undertake a money-raising job, and the 
company particularly wants the invest- 
ing public to know the whole story when 
that time comes. 
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Sales of securities for the purpose of 
recording tax losses began earlier than 
usual this year—and they may exceed nor- 
mal volume. Constant talk in Washing- 
ton of higher and higher imposts to meet 
mounting defense needs contributes to 
this exceptional tax-consciousness. 

Not only are individuals recording 
losses to report to the revenue man, but 
in many cases blocks of securities, long 
held for investment, are being reduced by 
corporations. For example, several rail- 
roads and institutional buyers have held 
stocks and bonds of the New York 
Central which they have occasionally dis- 
posed of around cost figures. The Cen- 
tral stock apparently was for sale between 
$15 and $19 a share. Now these holders 
seem to have decided that sales at $10 
or a little below will establish tax losses 
with the investment to be reinstated 
later or that other securities might be 
substituted to advantage. 
¢ Market Factor—Such liquidation is re- 
garded as a major factor in making New 
York Central’s common the most active 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange 
in four recent sessions with average turn- 
over of 19,475 shares a day. On two 
other days it ranked fourth and fifth in 
point of volume. 

Most railroad stocks and bonds are 
near their 1941 lows, partly on tax selling 
but in no small measure because of fears 
that wage increases will turn black into 
red figures on income statements. Rail 
revenues in October continued around 
25% ahead of a year ago, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announced 
this week. Before making any allowance 
for the higher wages demanded by car- 
rier unions, all but six of the 50 major 
railroads showed net income remaining 
after depreciation and interest during the 
first eight months, whereas 31 roads were 
in the red during the similar 1940 period. 
¢ Reorganizations Delayed—T axes, mean- 
while, are delaying completion of several 
railroad reorganization plans. Reduction 
in fixed charges leaves larger net income 
subject to levies, even to excess-profits 


THE MARKETS 


taxes in some cases. J. S. Pyeatt, chairman 
of Missouri Pacific’s board of directors, 
last week asked the company’s bond- 
holders to reject the proposed reorgan- 
ization plan, partly because taxes as a re- 
sult of the plan would amount to about 
$10,000,000 on the basis of 1941 earn- 
ings, as compared with only around $1,- 
600,000 under the old capitalization. An- 
other railroad, which had been expected 
to complete reorganization and distribute 
its new securities next month, is now re- 
ported to be considering possible tax ad- 
vantages which might follow deferment 
of final steps until early January. 
Dividend announcements — most of 
them favorable—continue to be a topic 
of major interest in financial circles. 
Kennecott Copper Corp. last Tuesday 
declared a special dividend of $1, in ad- 
dition to the regular 25¢ a share, both 
payable the day before Christmas. This 
brings total 1941 dividends for the com- 
pany to $3.25, against $2.75 in 1940. 
Continuing a trend, corporations are 
partially or wholly cleaning up dividend 
arrears on their preferred stocks. Gotham 
Silk Hosiery preferred, for instance, de- 
spite difficulties inherent in the present 
silk situation, this week sold at new highs 
for the year after declaration of a $5.25 
dividend. On the other hand, some 
other companies, faced with inventory 
or working capital problems, are de- 
creasing or omitting disbursements. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ag Ago Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial .. 92.7 , 97.6 107.7 
Railroad .. 27.5 p 28.5 30.6 
Utility . 37.4 ig 418 56.9 
Bonds 
Industrial .. 105.8 105.2 103.4 
Railroad 83.9 85.3 84.7 869 
Utility .... 107.4 107.3 107.1 105.8 
U. S. Govt. 112.2) 112.7 112.0 110.9 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
overnment bonds which are from the 
ederal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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COMMODITIES 
Rubber Checkup 


Stockpile setback, largely 
due to fire loss at Fall River 
Mass., is less serious when stock 
afloat is considered. 


Stockpiling of rubber took a setbac, 
last month—but not from any failure of 
imports to top consumption. It wy, 
only the third time in the last 2) 
months in which there was not an jp. 
crease in the stockpile, and the fire x 
Fall River, Mass., in which a substantia] 
tonnage of federally-owned crude ryp. 
ber was destroyed or damaged, accounts 
largely for the reduction in the supp 
figure. 

During October consumption and tc. 
exports amounted to about 61,000 long 
tons. Against this, there were imports 
of 72,222, or an advantage on the sup. 
ply side of about 11,000 tons. However, 
the stocks on hand (both for the govern. 
ment and privately-owned) declined 
from 473,684 at the end of September 
to 454,711 at the close of October, 
decrease of nearly 19,000 tons. Thus, 
adding the excess of imports to the de- 
crease in stocks, there is a deficit of 
about 30,000 tons to be accounted for 
by the fire loss and certain statistical 
deviations that are inherent in the 
method of compiling any such figures. 
e R.M.A.’s Figures—Salient crude rub 
ber statistics (in long tons, as reported 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Assn 
for 1940 and 1941 compare as follows 


Imports Consumption Stocks 

. 72,520 58,061 139,304 

.. 43,088 52,078 129,023 

sisv sam, 52,454 134,87] 
een Ge 70,700 52,361 152,645 
tie aie 51,571 54,513 148,851 
seins acd 53,889 47,834 154,313 
eeeds 69,596 48,354 175,455 
ohne 73,028 53,307 194,76 
.. 78,972 52,469 220,597 
Pere 59,644 
eee 72,901 57,716 
Seat 98,366 59,709 
.. $6,833 65,989 

ad Wk 62,692 
69,024 
71,374 
71,187 
84,912 
68,653 
55,365 
53,655 
60,418 


235,353 
250,412 
288,864 
309,411 
320,372 
338,147 
329,767 
364,107 
339,108 
395,216 
444,890 
473,684 
754,711 


viens 72,222 


@ Stock Afloat Increases—From the 
above figures it will be seen that im 
ports sagged in September and October, 
but rubber on the high seas bound fot 
United States ports rose from 141,756 
tons on Sept. 30 to 172,633 on Oct. 31. 
If the stock afloat is added to the Oct. 
31 supply on hand (and it properly can 
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tocks 
9 304 
9.023 
4,87] 
2,645 
8,88] 
4,313 
5,455 
4,76 

0,597 
5,353 
0,412 
8, 864 
9,411 
0,372 
8,147 
9.767 
4,107 
9.108 
5,216 
4,890 
3,684 
1,711 


pecauise Ships at sea the end of last 
onth should certainly reach destina- 
_ the supply in sight for domestic 
igsumption would be over 627,000 
tons-about 10 months’ require- 


% October, and a supply which could 
wesumably be rationed to go beyond 10 
ronths in an emergency. 


Domestic consumption hits 
highest mark in history, but huge 
carryover and loss of markets 
abroad keep industry worried. 

Domestic consumption of raw cotton 
in October ran to 953,600 bales, high- 
est for any month in history. Moreover, 


the figure for the 10 months ended 
Oct. 31, at 8,838,000 bales, is well 


ahead of any previous full year. Thus | 


home demand for cotton is going a long 


way toward making up for disrupted ex- | 
port markets. Yet continued high carry- | 
over, even after drastic curtailment of 


cops, keeps the industry worried over 
what will happen after the war. 

Carryover at the beginning of the 
cop year, on Aug. 1, was staggering— 
almost 12,000,000 bales as compared 
with less than 10,500,000 bales a year 
aarlier. On the other hand, raw-cotton 
exports in the first nine months this 
year were only slightly more than 1,- 
100,000 running bales. This is less 
than Germany alone, or Japan, nor- 
mally took in pre-1933 years, and ap- 
proximately one-third as much as was 
shipped from the U. S. during the first 
nine months of 1940. 
*Record by Months—Monthly con- 
sumption in the U. S. of domestic raw 
cotton in four of the biggest cotton 
years in thousands of bales (000 omit- 
ted, Bureau of the Census figures): 

1937 1941 


ei wn ae 678 843 
ae ale. 666 794 
aa 7 «854 
aa 920 
eee 919 
Skies 875 
Cibak ie 929 

874 

876 

954 


See 884 


* Textile Operations — Expansion of 
current near-capacity operations of the 
cotton textile industry seems limited 
only by ability to obtain carding and 
other machinery and workers with the 
‘know-how” (BW — Nov.11’41,p57). 
About one-fourth of the output is for 
defense purposes—tents, uniforms and 
accessories, tires, bags, sheets, cots, tar- 
Paulin truck covers, and so on. 
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“First to land at 
Plymouth Rock” 


WHAT STONE AGE TARZAN first 
twisted plant fibers together and 
called it rope, no man knows. 

Anyway, rope was man’s first tool, 
preceding the wheel, setting the first 
ship to sail. In 480 B.C. the army of 
Xerxes crossed the Hellespont on a 
bridge of boats held by flax and 
papyrus ropes 28 inches in circum- 
ference. And how do you think the 
Pharaohs built the Pyramids? 


THE FIRST ROPE MACHINE was a 
— of horny hands. Then, from 

iblical times on, the rope yarn was 
spun by spindle and distaff. Next 
came the “ropewalk,” where men, 
walking as many as 21 miles a = | 
to and from the hand-turned wheel, 
laid strands into finished ropes. But 
the machine age of pisenaiites did 
not begin until 1829, when Daniel 
Treadwell of Boston invented an 
automatic spinner. 


FIRST TO LAND AT PLYMOUTH ROCK 
was a piece of rope . . . firmly 
grasped, of course, by that first, 
exultant Pilgrim. And 20 years later 
ropewalks flourished in Massachu- 


setts. By 1788 cordage men were ° 


sloganeering: ‘May the product of 
our trade be the neckcloth of him 
who attempts to untwist the polit- 
ical rope me pete Union.” 


FROM THE PHILIPPINES in 1820 came 
the first shipment of long, strong 
Manila fiber, finest in all the world. 
Five years later the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company was advertising for 
spinners. Business was good. 


FOR 117 YEARS, business has stayed 
good for Plymouth—today the 
world’s largest maker of fine Manila 
rope*, tying twines and binder 
twines. And in this age of steel and 
plastics, - is just as essential as 
it was five thousand years ago, help- 
ing modern man lighten his burden 
and carry his load. Plymouth Cordage 
Company, North Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts; and Welland, Ontario. 


*Government priorities require the 
manufacture and sale of an “emer- 
gency grade” of rope for certain 
specified uses. This “50/50 Brand,” 
as made by Plymouth, contains the 
maximum amount of Manila fiber 
allowable under the law. 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 
BINDER TWINE © TYING TWINE 
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How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 


Second Edition 
201 pages, 5% x 8, $2.00 


“Chock full of tested 
methods to increase the 
calibre and productive- 
ness of letters.” 
Chicago Credit News 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book. 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen- 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 
and examples from the work of successful letter 
writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 
concerns. 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 

—develop the body of the letter effec- 
tively 

—write action-compelling closes 


—write 
—write 
—write 


an adjustment letter 
an inquiry letter 
collection letters 


—revive inactive customers 


letters 


—avoid “telegraphic” 
—make every letter a sales letter, etc., 
etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley's methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month’s time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Send me Buckley—How to Write Better Business 
Letters for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 


Position 


Company BW. 11-22-41 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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| fined to Britain, 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


—— 


Tokyo's One-Way Road to War 


Stranded by Berlin's failure to maintain military schedule 
Japan must now parley for time, but Pacific thrust will come 
if Nazi drive to south provides opportunity. 


There was no decisive turn in the tide 


| of battle along the Russo-German front 


this week. Neither British nor Axis 
forces made any spectacular forays on 
the Libyan front. Japan quietly moved 
more troops into Indo-China but fo- 


| cused its main attention on the debate 


in the Diet on reports of the negotia- 
tions of Special Ambassador Kurusu in 
Washington. 

Behind this comparative calm, never- 
theless, there are unspectacular but sig- 
nificant developments around which 
business can plot the general pattern of 
the war for the next two or three 
months. 

Both Washington and Tokyo are ma- 
neuvering for time, despite the threaten- 
ing plays made by each side in thé tense 
international poker game now under 
way. President Roosevelt ordered the 
evacuation of the 970 United States 
marines who have long guarded the ex- 
traterritorial zones in Peiping, Tientsin, 
and Shanghai. Japan knows the move 
was made because the United States 
intends to be prepared for war. But it 
had hoped to explain it to a nervous 


public as the abandonment of 
ritorial privileges by the West: 
ers. That’s why Tokio was ted with 
anger when the announcemen 
promptly followed by the assign inent of 
Canadian troops to reinforce th« Br itish 
garrison at Hong Kong. The Anicricay 
British-Chinese-Dutch front had meal 
a small tactical gain just when it could 
most impress the newly-assembled Japa. 
nese Diet. 

Nippon retaliated immediately. ‘Th, 
new Japanese budget—when it was px 
sented—was raised more than four }; 
lion yen (about $1,000,000,000) ove 
last year’s total, of which nearly 3,800, 
000,000 yen were earmarked for defen 
In addition, Tokyo announced it would 
call up more reservists, including officers 
up to the age of 51. 

Despite the skepticism among Amer 
icans that Japan can stand for very long 
the economic strain caused by the block. 
ade which has been imposed since e 
last summer by the British, Dutch, : 
Americans (BW—Nov.15’41 ,p8l), it 
should be plain now that Tokyo has no 
intention of backing down. But it has 


xtrater 


n pow 


AID TO BRAZIL 


The number of U.S. planes in the 
Brazilian Air Force is evidence that 
U.S. lease-lend aid isn’t being con- 
China, and Russia. 


All the Brazilian Air Force planes 
above, for instance—massed at the 
military airport in Rio de Janeiro—are 
of U.S. manufacture, except the three 
tri-motored Savoia-Marchettis in the 
background (right), which are Italian. 
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e equally apparent during the last 
et woah that cotan formulated at 
the opposite ends of the Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis program are no longer meshing 
operly. 

There can be no doubt now that 
fokyo agreed to time its showdown ‘in 
the Pacific with a Nazi drive on Africa 
and the Middle East which, presumably, 


yould force Britain to concentrate all its 


navy, 
in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and 
might even reach proportions demand- 
ing maximum United States aid. 


yitler behind Schedule 


Apparently Germany had expected to 


complete its occupation of European | 


Russia more than a month ago and, 
by now, to have turned its full attention 


to the south (BW —Sept.27’41,p74), 


where it was scheduled to attack the | 


British both in the Middle East and 
on the Libyan front. That is why 
Japan's maneuvering in the Pacific came 
to a climax about this time. ‘Tokyo 


either believed that Hitler could not | 


fail to live up to his schedule, or was 
unable to delay the diplomatic shéw- 
down in the Far East. 

Japan cannot back down in the 
Orient, even if it wants to. But it can 
sow its program until Germany catches 
up. That’s what Tokyo is attempting to 
do this week through its special Wash- 
ington envoy, Saburo Kurusu. But his 
negotiations should not mislead any- 
one. Japan’s military leaders are in 
control in ‘Tokyo and they have no 


intention of abandoning their dream of | 
forcing the Western colonial powers— | 
including the United States—out of | 


eastem Asia and of building a great 
economic empire controlled from ‘Tokyo. 


Berlin Pressures Vichy 


In Europe, there were signs this week 
to show how the Berlin-Rome end of 
the Axis is laying slightly revised plans 


for the winter campaign which will set | 


the stage for Tokyo’s next move. 
Fighting in a blinding blizzard, Ger- 


man troops forced their way into Tula | 


-one of the most important Moscow 
outposts. But it was to the south that 


the Germans concentrated their efforts | 


im a major drive through the Crimea 


to Kerch and on across the four-mile | 


stretch of sea to the Caucasus mountain 
mainland. If they can cross this broad 


Caucasus isthmus, they will have cut off | 
potentially the best supply route from | 


Britain and the United States (by way 
of Iran) to the Russians along their vast 


font which now centers at Moscow. | 
And once the Germans bridge this | 
isthmus they face the British in the | 
can drive south | 


Middle East. They 
along Russia’s own railroads and mili- 
tary highways in the Caucasus, or they 


can force their way across Turkey. Some | 


experts believe they will try both. 


Unusual activity in Vichy this week | 
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supply ships, and fighting forces | 


THE BOMBER THAT SEES 
THROUGH ITS NOSE! 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ROHM @ HAAS COMPANY, INC... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In 1869 John Wesley Hyatt of Albany, 
N. \., secured patents on a synthetic 
substitute for ivory. He little dreamed 
that some 70 years later a modern ver- 
sion of that first plastic, celluloid, would 
be used in place of metal . . . as trans- 
parent noses for bombers! 


The early development of plastics was 
slow. Not until 1909 did the first of 
the synthetic resins appear. Since then 
growth has been rapid. Today we have 
some eight main types of plastics... 
each available in varying compositions 
and forms for a multitude of uses. 


Fabrication of plastics has progressed by 
leaps and bounds. Molding operations 
that once required 15 to 30 minutes are 
now accomplished in a matter of seconds. 
High-speed injection machines produce 
thermoplastic moldings even faster! In 
the last five years alone the number of 
molding plants has increased from some 
300 to over 600. 


Because of the varied combinations of 
properties offered by plastics, and the 
speed and economy with which they can 
be formed into useful products, these 
fascinating new materials have found 


widespread use in industry . . . and real 
importance in the Defense Program. 
Among the hundreds of defense items 
made wholly or in part of plastics are 
noses, gun turrets, cockpit enclosures for 
aircraft; impregnated wood for propel- 
lers; resin-bonded ply wood for ships, and 
cantonments; windshields for torpedo 
boats; insulation for cables; electrical 
fittings for tanks, trucks, submarines; 
vital parts of radio equipment, bombs, 
and shells and a host of others. 


In the processing of plastics, use of Nickel 

and other INco Nickel Alloys for equip- 

ment assures absolute protection of prod- 

uct purity, and long, trouble-free service. 

Thus, as in many other industries, these 
strong, tough corro- 
sion-resistant metals 
are serving National 
Defense. 


7 LA g 


A big danger in process- 
ing plastics is contami- 
nation by rust and 
corrosion. This risk is 
eliminated by wide use 
of Nickel and Nickel- 
clad steel equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Turning the “Searchlight” on Opportunities 

“cLuns’ appears in Ist and 3rd issues of the month 

Copy for scheduled iseues required 5 days in 
advance. RATES: 50 centa per word or $2.50 per line 
(or fraction) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum 
charge $5.00. Discount of 10% on orders for insertion 
in four consecutive issues. Publication bow number ad- 
dreases count as 2 words; replies forwarded without addi- 
tional charge. Address bor number replies ¢/o Business 
Week, 330 W. 42nd S8t., New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 

¢ LONG RANGE Opportunity as Assistant 
to Sales Executive—excellent sales record, 
proven ability to contact important men, 
sales promotion qualifications. Best refer- 
ences. Prepared to go anywhere. Box 275. 
* COORDINATOR. Harness to your enter- 
prise my energy and fifteen years experi- 
ence in the solution of new problems as 
vice-president of recently liquidated urban 
mortgage company and general manager 
of many types of foreclosed properties 
working directly on cost and sales analyses, 
promotion, and public relations. Genuine 
opportunity of primary importance. Ex- 
cellent references. Write to Box 269. 

¢« EXECUTIVE—Exceptional national mer- 
chandising and manufacturing background ; 
co-ordinator; knows management. Out- 
standing banking and commercial refer- 
ences covering ability, character. Box 270. 
* PUBLICITY—Millions of lines since 1929 
in newspapers, trade papers and magazines 
for consumers, producers and defense in- 
dustries. Over 92% releases placed. As- 
sociation experience. 8 years president 
N. Y. publicity organization. Box 272. 

employment service 

* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SERVICES Spel 


business—sales 
¢ HAVE YOU unusual problems involving 
business management, public relations or 
sales? Small or large industries served 
anywhere. James A. Worsham, 255 West 
43d St., New York City. 
production increase 
¢ Nationally-known firm of consultants 
with successful record offers method for 
increasing production adaptable and effec- 
tive in most plants without adding equip- 
ment. Details on request. No obligation. 
Methods Engineering Council. Wood and 
Franklin Streets, Station 21, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


projection control 
¢ SELECTROSLIDE RENTAL SERVICE 
Ideal automatic or remote control projec- 
tion equipment for your 35mm 2x2” Film 
Slides, can be rented by the day, week, 
month or longer periods. Write for Rental 
Schedule. Spindler & Sauppe, Inc., 86 Third 
Street, San Francisco. 

sellin 
¢ SALES ENGINEER — Manufacturers 
Agent, energetic, successful—Pittsburgh 
District, wants another good account. Box 
27 


technical research 
* ESSENTIAL FOR DEFENSE and post 
war planning: Emergency research service 
for industrialist. Special weekly digests of 
U. S. patent isues expedited from ashing- 
ton to your executive, engineering and legal 
staffs. All communications strictly con- 
fidential. Box 268. 

eoriting—-epeaking 
* GHOST WRITING for speakers; private 
tutoring for speakers. Box 276. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
ex rt 

°e IMMEDIATE EXPORT Business possi- 
bilities. Preference given to manufacturers. 
Sadonia, Ltd., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
Yorn, N. Y¥. 

NEXT ISSUE for “elues” ads December 6. 

Copy required December 2. 
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indicated that Berlin had begun to set 
the stage for the winter campaign in 
Africa and that the Pétain government 
probably would participate. The flying 
visit of General Weygand to Vichy 
robably foreshadows German efforts to 
orce the collaboration of the French 
North African army and of the French 
Mediterranean fleet for the campaign in 
Libya and possibly in the west against 
Gibraltar. e sinking of Britain’s big- 
gest airplane carrier, the Ark Royal, near 
Gibraltar indicates that the Axis is again 
active in the western Mediterranean. 


U.S. Enters Danger Zone 


This anticipated Axis assault on the 
British along a front which may extend 
from Iran to Gibraltar is what ‘Tokyo is 
aay Repeal of the Neutrality Act 
frees Washington once more to send 
supplies in its own ships into the Medi- 
terranean, as well as to Britain, and 
around the North Cape to Murmansk 


-and Archangel, in Russia. Japan is gam- 


bling on Britain’s becoming so com- 
pletely engaged in an all-out struggle 
on this long front that its power in the 
Far East will be reduced to a minimum. 
If, at the same time, the United States 
becomes increasingly involved in aiding 
Britain in the Atlantic, Tokyo will know 
that its long-awaited hour of greatest op- 
portunity to strike in the Far East has 
arrived. 

Business should prepare itself for a 
fresh wave of gloomy reports during the 
next few months. Japan is going to 
mark time but is not going to backtrack. 
Airports in Indo-China are being rushed. 
Concentrated attacks on the Burma 
Road can ultimately be anticipated. 

Russia will be pushed back—though 
at a terrific cost to the Germans—before 
the Soviet Union receives adequate out- 


_ side supplies of tanks and planes to hold 
| their enemy, or stage a big-scale counter- 


offensive. 


What's Ahead 


Though its African and Middle East- 
ern forces have been greatly strength- 
ened since last year, Britain will be 
fighting against tremendous odds and, 
with extremely long and tenuous supply 
lines. There are not likely to be many 


| encouraging victories for London in the 


next few months. Britain will not be 
prepared to start an offensive on any 
major front before the end of 1942, 
possibly not until 1943 (BW—Mayl18 
'40,p15). 

In the face of these grim realities, 
business must prepare for further de- 
mands from Washington to speed up 
and expand the production of defense 
equipment. There is no second Russia 
in the Middle East to carry the ball on 
its own supplies of guns, tanks, planes, 
and men. For the first time since last 
June that full responsibility will again 
rest on Britain, with whatever aid the 
United States can give. 


Canadian Hosiery 


Despite nylon expansion 
at Kingston, full fashioned ip, 
dustry will barely be able ig 
meet rising domestic demand 


OTTAWA-—Canada’s hosic 
wondering what part of the ¢xpande: 
capacity in nylon yarn of Can dian |p, 
dustries, Ltd., at Kingston wii! find j 
way into commercial channc\s. Th. 
War Industries Control Board has jys 
authorized an equipment priort preter. 
ence for an expansion of this No 
Canadian nylon plant but the gover, 
ment is said to have stipulated that th 
new production is to be mainly for yz; 
purposes. Extension of output at King. 
ston by 575,000 Ib. of nylon yarn a yex 
will bring Canadian capacity to arounj 
1,000,000 Ib. 

The silk-freezing order of some week; 

ago has badly crippled the Canadian 
hosiery trade and production has bee 
reduced to thrown silk, Bemberg, yi. 
cose, and mercerized cotton yarns. Sup. 
plies of real silk hosiery will be pret 
well exhausted by the end of the year 
But until the current emergency devel. 
oped, Canadian hosiery mills not on\ 
supplied virtually the whole of the Can:- 
dian trade but enjoyed a large export 
business in England and Empire coun. 
tries. 
@ Exports to Be Curtailed—Reports on 
the hosiery trade indicate that, whik 
output will be sufficient for domestic 
demands, exports will be greatly cur 
tailed. Original plans of Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd., called for an output of 
400,000 Ib. of nylon next year. Despite 
the government’s demands, the author- 
ization of machinery to extend the out- 
put is expected to give some relief to 
the trade. Courtaulds of Cornwall wil 
produce around half a million pounds of 
Bemberg, and other mills will turn out 
an additional 300,000 Ib. 

In 1940, Canada produced over 3, 

000,000 dozen pairs of full fashioned 
hosiery and exported over 400,000 dozea 
pairs. With limited supplies of me- 
cerized cotton expected from the United 
States and England, even the expansion 
at Canadian Industries and Courtauld 
will barely meet the domestic hosiery 
demand. 
@ Domestic Demand—Increasing domes 
tic hosiery consumption (due to greatly 
expanded purchasing power) is partially 
compensating for the loss of the export 
trade. Domestic sales advanced neatly 
20% in the first half of this year. The 
Canadian industry is now employing 
about 25,000 people and aggregate ear 
ings have advanced 10% to 15% above 
1941 levels, apart from bonuses tha 
have been accorded. 

With recent advances of 10% to 15% 


trade Is 
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in prices of cotton yarns, the new price- 
freezing order will bear heavily on the 
initting industry. Worsted yarn prices 
gre now UP 50% to 60% above prewar 
ievels although most of this advance 
occurred before 1941. 


Gold Mine Crisis 


Ottawa seeks to avert 
shutdown which would curtail 
exchange that is needed to 
finance purchases in U.S. 


OTTAWA-As the captive mine situ- 
ation in the United States came to a 
head, Canada faced the possibility of a 
complete shutdown of its important gold 
mining industry in the Kirkland Lake 
area of North Ontario.. This threat re- 
sulted from a prolonged clash between 
the operators and the local C.L.O. 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers’ 
Union over recognition. 

The Ottawa government, through 
Labor Minister Norman McLarty, was 
seeking this week to avert either a strike 
by the union or a closing down of the 
mines by the operators. Continued op- 
eration of the mines is important to 
the government because they produce 
much of the United States exchange 
required to finance Canadian war pur- 
chases below the border. 
eFinding Is Disputed—The Kirkland 
Lake fight has come to a head immedi- 
ately following a victory for U.A.W.A.- 
C.1.O. at the big Ford Motor Co. plant 
at Windsor, where the union was voted 
bargaining agent for the company em- 
ployees by a large majority. At Kirk- 
land Lake, a conciliation board found 
that the C.1.O. union controlled a ma- 
jority of the gold mine workers and 
recommended its recognition as bargain- 
ing agent. Operators rejected the find- 
ing on the ground that the C.1.O. rec- 
ord was one of interference with defense 
production in the United States and 
Canada. 

Ottawa officials are reported to favor 
bringing pressure on the operators to 
recognize the union because of the 
exchange factor. Proposals that the gold 
industry be shifted to base-metal pro- 
duction for the duration of the war are 
considered impractical by mining men, 
who declare that gold-mining equip- 
ment is unsuitable for other kinds of 
mining. 

* Conscription Issue—C.1.O. aggressive- 
ness in the mining field is linked with 
proposals for universal selective conscrip- 
tion, now being seriously discussed in 
Ottawa. Present plans call for conscrip- 
tion of labor as well as of men for the 
fighting services. In parliament last 
week, Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
renewed his frequently repeated pledge 
not to introduce conscription for mili 
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tary service overseas without consulting 
the public through the ballot. Public 
pressure for compulsory service is in- 
creasing, however, and the government 
probably will be obliged to face the 
issue when parliament assembles in 
January. 

Unofficially, Ottawa is discussing pro- 
posals by some Canadian industrial lead- 
ers that selective conscription to em- 
brace labor for essential industry would 
strengthen and stabilize the whole war 
effort. For the present, the government, 
faced with renewed threats that Quebec 
will oppose vigorously any moves for 
compulsory overseas service, has refused 
to go further than to extend the draft 
for home defense to wider age brackets. 


HELP ww sevectinc 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the unusual times ahead, 
you must interview a group of those most likely able 
to serve you. 6 reasons why we belong in that group 
1, We offer the advantages of a small agency with a 
large-agency-trained staff. 2. Our principals have di 
rected their own commercial businesses. 3. We spend 
more time in the field than most agencies. 4, Testing is 
a fundamental with us—for greater advertising results 
5. We know how to use advertising to do many jobs 
(other than move merchandise). 6. We serve a diversi 
fied group of national accounts—from class to industrial, 
from package goods to service 

Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, “ Business 

Men Handle My Advertising.” Write for your copy 


J. M. HICKERSON Inc. 


Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd Street, New York * MUrray Hill 3.7426 
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To achieve peak effi- 
ciency in its huge 
plants, Curtiss-Wright 
uses fleets of Baker Trucks 
for a wide variety of handling 
operations. A few of these are 
illustrated here . . . Mechani- 
zation of material handling 


Bact 
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How BAKER TRUCKS help 

Curtiss-Wright “build for 
National Defense” << 


Baker Truck 


carrying cra 
cases for Wright engines. 


APS eS 


7 


Baker Tractor pulling 4-trailer 
train at Buffalo plant. 


Baker Hy-Lift Truck unloading 
Allison engines at Buffalo plant. 


Weirerrm s34 


is making it possible for hun- 
dreds of plants producing 
vital war equipment greatly to 
increase plant capacity with- 
out adding to floor space or 
man-power. Baker Trucks are 
thus playing a vital role in 
the Defense Program. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 West 25th Street © Cleveland, Ohio 
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Any change in this attitude depends 
largely on Washington’s moves. If the 


United States were formally in the war 


and drafting men for overseas service, it 
is believed the King government would 
not hesitate to face the conscription 
issue in Quebec. 

e Drafting Businessmen—Canadian bus- 
iness executives are now subject to what 
closely resembles conscription for war- 
time service. A dozen ofhcers of lead- 
ing companies were drafted last week as 
price ceiling administrators to serve 
without pay, and many others are under 
pressure to take on price control jobs 
so that the ceiling law can be enforced 
not later than Dec. 1 (BW—Nov.1’41, 
p63). 

Evidence increases that the McKin- 

non Board intends to enforce the ceiling 
as stiffly as possible at the outset despite 
protests from business. Principal criti- 
cism of the ceiling policy as now pro- 
jected is that manufacturers will be 
squeezed between an inflexible price lid 
and movable wage ceiling. Insiders 
here are convinced, however, that ex- 
perience with enforcement will compel 
the McKinnon Board to permit adjust- 
ments in the ceilings to mect increas- 
ing production costs and higher import 
costs. 
e@ High Pressure at First—Manufacturers 
who are bringing to Ottawa their worry 
about the possibility of being forced out 
of business are going home with the 
conviction that after the first demon- 
stration of enforcement greater consider- 
ation will be shown to the interests of 
business. But the prospect of high pres- 
sure initial enforcement is increased by 
the transfer of Bank of Canada’s Donald 
Gordon to the price control staff. Bank 
of Canada shares with Finance Minister 
Ilsley’s department the woe sane 
for the over-all ceiling policy. Gordon 
will act as general manager of price 
controls. 

Ottawa’s main hope in relation to its 
anti-inflation policy continues to be that 


Washington will finally consent to fall 
in line and ease the load for Canadian 
administrators. 


Latin Trade Fairs 


Two traveling exhibits are 
organized—one by Peru, one by 
Macy’s—to promote U.S. de- 
mand for South American goods. 


Shoppers in a dozen of the largest 
cities in this country are going to be 
introduced to Latin American merchan- 
dise in a big way in the next two 
months. 

On Nov. 24, W. & J. Sloane, swank 
New York furniture store, will open a 
Peruvian National Exhibit which will 
feature Peruvian-built furniture but will 
also include modern textiles, glassware, 
ceramics, carved wood, blankets, gloves, 
and a display of contemporary art. The 
show has been assembled by commercial 
interests in Lima working in collabora- 
tion with the Peruvian Ministry of 
Commerce. 

After Dec. 3, the exhibit will move 
on to leading stores across the continent, 
including stops at Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

@ Organizing Consumer Industries—The 
exhibit is a thoroughly practical matter 
as far as Peru is concerned. More than 
a month ago, a Peruvian Industries 
Official Commercial Agency was opened 
in New York with Louis Bonnard, an 
American with 15 years of experience in 
important export business,, in charge. 
In Lima he has the backing of the 
Peruvian government in organizing the 
country’s consumer industries to cap- 
ture a market for the kind of novelty 
and consume: goods which no longer 
come from Europe or the Far East and 


There are 


only 


TWO 


complete lines of addressing machines to 
choose from in the American market. There 
is only ONE that does not use metal address 
plates—and that’s Elliott. All Elliott machines 
reproduce from Elliott's fibre construction, 
Plastikote typewriteable address cards — 
more flexible, less costly, easier-to-prepare 
and easy to buy! 


**Novel”’ — 
priceless’ — 

“a gem, 
business leaders say 
Write for your copy 
of this unique buss- 
ness booklet. ‘Unscrew- 
ing the Inserutable™ 
_ —a fascinating story of 
American inventive gen- 
ius. Use your business letterhead. 


” 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 151 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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for pure Peruvian lines y 

never been sold in quanti! 

United States. In the six y ») 
the New York showroom 

before any salesmen were s — 
the road, enough orders had Run! 
to keep the Peruvian factori 

at capacity through next F< Yo 

The exhibition which opx the | 
York next week is the < of th 
agency’s first effort to push b l'ucs 
a countrywide basis. Exhibit OPN 
be on sale at every showing cause 
will be taken for replacement store 
dise. The Peruvians claim th in tl 
orders promptly and Washing: OP 
cials have agreed to give p pleas 
rating on northbound ships because oj rope 
the boost it will give the herisp| Fl 
economic program. they 
@ Macy’s Big Show—Before t! effor 
vian exhibit gets far from the gett 
another big New York store wil] the 
a second big show. R. H. Macy char 
is getting set now to stage a be 
American Fair which will “fi ) mor 
sq. ft. on Macy’s fifth floor beginning 
in the middle of January and running Ke 
for three weeks. 

In a_ setting reminiscent of the A 
World’s Fair, Macy’s is planning read 
show a huge collection of goods whi the 
has been assembled from all of the j lor 
publics south of the Rio Grande. |; stat 
a miniature replica of the temples day 
Yucatan there will be a collection tha 
jewels from the museums of Centra kee 
and South America mixed with a I 
commercial display of modern jewelr hov 

In a replica of the great modem a: _ 
terminal at Rio de Janeiro there wi fro 
be leatherwork, carved wood, moder dis 
ceramics, and de luxe handicrafts fro 

In a copy of one of the old market tha 
cloisters of Mexico there will be textile es 
from all countries, rugs, scarfs, gloves. ye 
table linen, and a complete line of fo: the 
products. ¥- 
@ Will Also Travel—Like the Peruviar 
National Exhibit, the Latin America bat 
Fair will tour from coast-to-coast wha rr 
it closes in New York. Goods will be it 
sold off the shelves during the exhibi pe 

, tion, but mainly the fair aims to intr a3 
duce Latin American products to thi _ 
country and prove to the exhibitors that er 
this country is prepared to buy Latin 3 
American goods in quantity. . th 

Jack I. Straus, president of Macy’, W 
summed up the motive behind both D 
shows when he outlined the Fair plans ha 
to a group of Latin American diplomats U 
a week ago: in 

“We believe that there has perhaps P 
been too much talk on the subject 0 fr 
hemisphere trade, and not enough work af 
—too much sampling and not enough 
buying. We have begun to buy on 4 V 
scale which, when we are joined by 
other retailers, should provide ample 
encouragement to manufacturers 1 h: 
Latin America that their products are er 
wanted and will be bought.” ce 
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PROFIT &LOSS 


Running Out 


You wouldn’t think the cowboys on 
the plains would be feeling the effects 
of the defense program too—but from 
lycson, Ariz., comes the news that the 
OPM’s restriction of stocks of hemp 
caused such a lariat shortage in the local 
stores, that the cowboys and cattlemen 
in the area sent off a hot telegram to 
OPM Director Knudsen asking him to 
please release enough hemp to make 
ropes for the fall round-ups, at least. 

Florists, too—it’s hard to think how 
they could be affected by the defense 
effort yet, but the fact is that wire is 
getting so scarce and expensive that just 
the other day one little florist had to 
change an order for a funeral spray to 
a bouquet because he couldn’t get any 
more wire to put a spray together with. 


Keep Covered 


Anybody who gets to be a regular 
reader of the press releases sent out by 
the Hat Style News Bureau—press agents 
for the U.S. hat industry—is likely to 
start sitting around with his hat on all 
day. ‘There never was an organization 
that could uncover so many reasons for 
keeping covered on all occasions. 

Remember the old wives’ tale about 
how wearing a hat too much makes a 
man bald? Well, this month’s story 
from the Hat Style News Bureau to 
disprove that old chestnut is “a report 
from official Army sources,” which says 
that “many soldiers who had a tendency 
towards baldness are raising a new crop 
of hair. Reason—the new helmets gently 
massaging the scalp as the men go about 
their soldiering.” 

There’s also a pretty good argument 
in this month’s Hat Style News Bureau 
bulletin for not goitig without a hat in 
this weather for your health’s sake 
either. “Franklin D. Roosevelt's only 
severe illness during his Presidential 
campaigns,” the release explains, “be- 
gan with a cold caused, according to his 
doctors, by taking off his hat!” 

The Bureau displays its real ingenuity, 
though, in explaining why the Duke of 
Windsor so seldom wears a hat. “he 
Duke,” it says, “carried about a dozen 
hats with him on his recent visit to the 
United States. Because souvenir hunt- 
ing females value a hat above all else 
as a memento, H.R.H. carried his hat 
firmly clutched in his hand on official 
appearances.” 


What's New? 


For Females: There’s a combination 
hair dryer and radio for beauty shops, 


which was demonstrated in Chicago re- | 


cently. The dryer has a spéaker inside 
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Playing a VITAL ROLE 
in America’s Air Defense 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Pressure—4,500 tons 

Pressing Area—6,913 
square inches 

Adjustable Daylight 
Opening—60” max. 


Closing and Opening 
Speed — 320” per 
minute 


Manual or Semi-Automatic Control. Fully 
protected against overloading and overheating. 


One of several presses now at work in a large West 
Coast aircraft factory, this 4,500-ton Birdsboro Hydraulic 
Press forms numerous airplane parts that play vital 
roles in America’s defense effort. This Birdsboro giant 
is put through its paces at the touch of a button, and 
provides flexibility that makes routine production jobs 
of the airplane parts of today. 


With that operating flexibility, Birdsboro Hydraulic 
Presses will also solve tomorrow’s production problems 
economically. If it’s a press problem, ask Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 


BIRDSBOROG 


Presses 


BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Steel Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery 
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it, so that when a customer tu 

radio on, the programs come out 

hair right along with the dry air 
| For Fishermen: There’s a real 

tle minnow to be used for bait, ; 
| wood and rubber, which darts 
down as the line is pulled and 
and—best of all—which blows | 

just like a live minnow becai 
| fitted out with some substan: 
seidlitz powder in its insides. 

For Sleepers: There’s a promis 
a science laboratory that some day 
red ceiling lamps in homes may di 
with blankets on winter nights.” 
periments which are now und 
turn out all right, sleepers will just 
under the sheet and switch on the 
red light to keep them warm. 

For Soldiers: There’s an inge: 
mobile machine record recently 
oped by the Army which consist: 
card file containing the complet: 
ords of all officers and men, together 
with half a dozen classifying and sorting 
machines—all in a trailer truck. Al! the 
pertinent facts of each man’s record are 
punched on his card, so if a raiding 
| party captures a bunch of cooks from a 
| division, for ex cample, the cards are run 
through a machine at the rate of 400 a 


minute, and out pop all the cards of the 


|men who are qualified to cook. 


Any Old Parachutes? 


Maybe you never knew it before- 


| never gave it a thought either, probably 


—but the Army retires its parachutes 
after they've been used for seven years. 
Records are kept on all the chutes, and 
when they hit the seven-year mark they 
are just automatically dropped from ac- 
tive, or personnel, duty. They aren't 
thrown away though. Sometimes their 
lives go on for a long time after that 

If they are still pretty sound, for in- 
stance, they are assigned to duty as cargo 
chutes, and they are dropped with sup- 
plies, weapons, tools, and such for what 
are now known as the “paratroops.” 
But if they show a lot of defects, they 
are taken out of service altogether and 
turned over to somebody around the 
Army post who will use them to make 
up white scarfs for the flight personnel. 
That’s why you nearly always see pilots— 
in real life, and (even more often) in the 
movies—wearing white scarfs. 

Of course, you can have just so many 
white scarfs though, and there is often 
a lot of parachute silk left after all the 
white scarfs that can possibly be needed 
have been made. There is even a ready 
use for this too. The women around the 
post make underwear out of it. 


Today’s Special 


A store near the University of Minne- 
sota campus in Minneapolis features a 
special co-ed breakfast for 15¢—orange 
juice, coffee, and two cigarettes. 
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THE TRADING POST 


———— 


Speculation and Enterprise 


The other night, while rereading 
some chapters in George Kennan’s biog- 
phy of E. H. Harriman, I ran across 
, paragraph that drew a distinction too 
frequently overlooked. 

During the last dozen years, we have 
heard a lot about the “evils of specula- 

” On the other hand, the critics of 
pusiness and businessmen condemn 
eculation as an evil, harmful to all; 
yhile those on the other side contend 
that, all enterprise being speculative, we 
could not try to curb the speculative 
instincts of the individual. 

What both sides forget is that specu- 
tion may be either creative or preda- 
tory. The one involves risks arising 
fom the speculator’s faith in his own 
capacity to produce; the other involves 
risks arising from the speculator’s hope 
that he will reap where he did not sow, 
that he can rake in a gambler’s profit 
on the efforts of others. 

Mr. Kennan refers to the criticism of 
E. H. Harriman as being “essentially a 
speculator” because he put so much of 
his personal resources into the stock of 
the moribund Union Pacific, which he 
had just got under his control. ‘Then 
he points out that: 

Mr. Harriman, however, was not specu- 
ating, in the proper, or even the popular, 
sense of that word. When a capitalist buys 
a run-down farm, on the chance that it may 
ppreciate in value with the increase of 
population, he is truly a speculator. He 
does not work the farm, and if it happens 
to double in value as the result of some 
fortuitous circumstance—the building of a 
railroad or a scarcity of farm products—he 
has not earned the profit that he takes. 

Such is not the case when an agricultural 
expert buys a worn-out farm, works it him- 
self, puts into it his knowledge and skill, as 
well as his labor, and eventually doubles its 
value by fertilization and intensive cultiva- 
tion. He does not then take a profit with- 
out earning it, as does the hypothetical 
capitalist; he rightfully takes possession of 
value that he has himself created. When 
Mr. Harriman invested his money in a 
worn-out railroad, he expected to earn, by 
personal labor and skill, the profit that he 
aiticipated—and he did earn it. No one 
now questions the fact that he was virtually 
the creator of the reorganized Union Pacific; 
and if he made millions out of it, he added, 
at the same time, hundreds of millions to 
the value of the property of other mea, and 
widened immensely the area of human hap- 
piness and prosperity. 


This comment of mine has nothing 
to do with the specific case that Mr. 
Kennan is discussing. It is intended 
merely to emphasize his distinction be- 
tween purely acquisitive speculation and 
creative speculation. One unfortunate 
aspect of the orgy of reform that we 
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have suffered during the last decade, 
has been a failure to take this difference 
into account. During the twenties we 
had _ speculative excesses—without a 
doubt. But many of those who sought 
to curb such excesses were bewitched by 


the word; they have acted as though | 
they would eradicate all speculation | 


from the American scene. 

The passionate cry for “security” in 
one form or another and for one group 
or another is one manifestation of that 


urge. The recurrent efforts to restrict | 


arbitrarily the potential earnings of 
legitimate business are another. ‘There 
are many more. A major trend of our 
times is this flight from enterprise in 
search of security. 

In substantial measure, this trend is 
strengthened whenever we decry the 


speculative urge that is the mainspring | 
of all enterprise. If we hope to retain | 
individual aspiration as the motive | 


power of the American economy, we 
must keep bright before our people the 
prospect of individual advantage and 
reward. ‘That means the individual 
must expect to assume the speculative 
risks of his enterprise. Security for all 
is achieved, not by eliminating risks— 
no one can do that—but by distributing 
them over society as a whole. And to 
do that we must supplant individual 
enterprise and individual risk by politi- 


cal control of our economic activities | 


and political distribution of the hazards. 


If we would avoid individual risks we | 


must forego individual rewards. 
= * * 


For the moment, all this may seem 
academic. But it is pertinent, even now, 
because of the criticism that has been 
leveled against business leadership for 
a certain reluctance to assume all the 
risks involved in the vast expansion of 
our industries to meet defense needs. 

The fact is that in character and 
magnitude those risks are quite outside 
the ordinary business hazards that crea- 
tive business should be expected to 
assume. Involving as it does, risk of 
vast loss without even the hope of com- 
mensurate return, such an undertaking 
would surpass in speculative hazard even 
the wild ventures of. the twenties—for 
which business men have been so 
roundly condemned. 

But this opens up too broad a sub- 
ject to be handled here. My only pur- 


pose, here and now, is to recall that | 
creative speculation is the mainspring | 


of a free economy. And whenever we 
impose arbitrary and excessive curbs on 
the incentives that lead men to assume 
business risks, we begin to throttle that 
spirit of enterprise on which we still 
count for industrial performance. W.C. 


Steno’s hurt right to the core 
Her fingers numb, her feelings sore 


Uncurling carbon is a chore 
Banished with DAWN forever more 


TIAA 
OLD TOWN 
/ilbona &-Ceboma 


MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION” 4 
Pa ee e yr ‘ 
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“Business Week ap- | 
peals 
comprehensive and | 
quick-reading survey 
of current conditions 


( 
/ 
) 


to us as a) 


and we believe the | 
majority of people in | 
business can find in | 
your periodical much | 
of interest and profit.” } 


COMPTROLLER 


Airplane Engine Manufacturer | 


THE TREND 


STRIKES—1941 VERSUS 1918 


President Roosevelt’s problem in dealing with labor is 
much tougher than President Wilson’s during the first 
World War. President Wilson had to deal with only one 
large union group—the American Federation of Labor; 
and Samuel Gompers, the highly-respected head of the 
A.F.L., was entirely pro-war. 

President Roosevelt has to deal with two groups: the 
A.F.L. and the C.1.0.; and within the C.1.O. is a factional 
split between John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Work- 
ers and Sidney Hillman, leave-of-absence president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The further fact that 
Hillman is Roosevelt’s labor representative on OPM, and 
that Lewis is militantly isolationist, does not simplify the 
President’s problem. Moreover, nowhere in the labor 
movement today is there a man as outstanding as Gom- 
pers—whose word would be close to law with workers. 


© By no means did President Wilson succeed in eliminat- 
ing strikes; but he cut them down. Note from the fol- 
lowing table the three-fold increase in number of workers 
involved in strikes in post-war 1919. That year’s sharp 
rise from 1917 and 1918 levels suggest that labor leaders 
did have strikes in their systems, but that they held them 


in abeyance until after the Armistice. 

% of Workers 
Involved 
in Strikes 


Number of 
Year Strikes 
1914 1,204 
1915 1,593 
1916 3,789 
1917 4,450 
1918 3.353 
1919 3,630 


* Not available. 


Workers 
Involved 


@ Wilson's labor policy succeeded as far as it did largely 
because both management and labor agreed (fairly late in 
the game) to a set of guiding principles. Under these 
standards, fixed by the War Labor Board, both workers 
and management knew where they stood when they came 
to bargain with one another; they knew what the govern- 
ment would and would not support; therefore, they knew 
what they were and were not likely to get. Here are some 
of the tenets: 


1. Labor's right to organize was guaranteed. 

2. On the closed shop, the pre-war status quo was to prevail. 

3. Union wage scales were usually accepted as the prevailing wage. 

4. An eight-hour day with time and one-half for overtime and 
double time for Sundays was generally accepted. 


However, those standards were not arrived at overnight. 
The National War Labor Board was not established until 
April, 1918. For a year, there was what might be termed 
an anarchic interregnum in labor-management relations. 
So it is today. Both sides in labor disputes are jockeying 
for position and precedents, which will prevail in settle- 
ments of future disputes “for the duration.” John L. 
Lewis's bid for the closed shop in captive coal mines is a 
case in point; and the support he obtained from the 
C.1.O. convention is to be interpreted in that light. Even 
Hillman’s Amalgamated backed Lewis. Why? Not be- 
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cause Amalgamated loves Lewis, but because th closed. 
shop demand is something all militant unionis', want 

In demanding a union shop, Lewis was relying on the 
strategic power of labor in wartime to get what he wanted 
In peacetime, when a union calls a strike, it puts simple, 
economic pressure on the employer. The work toppage 
means loss of production, money, and most important, 
loss of the company’s competitive position. In a test of 
strength, both sides count on dollar-and-cents considers. 
tions to bring the other side to terms. In wartime, the 
pressure is of a different order. It’s true a strike will slow 
up production and cut profits, but it does not Seriously 
endanger the company’s competitive position. For, jn 
war, when companies are operating at capacity, no com. 
petitor is likely to be able to take advantage of another 
company’s shutdown. 


eA strike in wartime has a distinctive pressure all its 
own, exerted not against a particular company, but against 
society as a whole. Society needs and demands uninter- 
rupted production at all times. Winning the war is at 
stake. Thus labor, by striking, is able to call the attention 
of the entire country to its grievances (real or fancied) and 
so to bring national pressure to bear on the employer. But 
that very source of strength is also a source of weakness— 
if abused. Not only does it focus national attention on 
employer policies, but also on union and union-leader pol- 
icies. And many a labor leader, who now openly supports 
Lewis on the closed-shop issue (it’s in the labor tradition), 
privately condemns him. Lewis pushed too hard. Had he 
permitted his captive coal mine case to take the normal 
course—before a three-man panel of NDMB—they feel he 
would have got what he wanted. But by going before the 
full NDMB membership, Lewis made the closed shop a 
national issue, forced Roosevelt’s hand, and brought from 
the President the pronouncement that the government 
“will not order a so-called closed shop” on any industry. 


e Thus, one result of the captive coal mine dispute to 
date seems to be the establishment of a Presidential prece- 
dent on the closed shop. In that, perhaps, we have the 
beginning of a set of guiding principles similar to those 
which governed the decisions of the War Labor Board 
under Wilson and helped stave off strikes. But dont 
assume from this single precedent that labor peace—the 
end of strikes—can be obtained in short order. Remem- 
ber, Roosevelt’s task is tougher than Wilson’s. Today, in 
the United States, labor leaders are not alone interested 
in improving the economic position of their members; 
some of them are engaged in a competitive struggle 
among themselves—are using the strategic power wat at 
fords to strengthen their own positions in the post-wal 
struggle for domination of the labor movement. That 
does not make for stability in labor-management relations. 
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